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Note 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  July,  1895.  Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  Buffalo, 
1896;  Milwaukee,  1897;  Washington.  1898;  Los  Angeles, 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901; 
Washington,  January  3-5,  1903 ;  St.  Louis,  June  27,  1904 ;  Des 
Moines,  October  31-November  1,  1904;  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 13-14,  1905;  Baton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1907;  Washington,  November  15-16, 
1908  ;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9,  1909  ;  Washington,  No- 
vember 14-15,  1910;  Minneapohs,  October  19-20,  1911;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1912;  Washington,  November  10-11, 
1913  ;  Washington,  November  9-10,  1914;  Berkeley,  CaHfornia, 
1915. 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  Secretary. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1915-1916 

Officers 

President — Frank  Strong, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Fice-President^TjioMAS  Duckett  Boyd, 

President  of  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Vice-President  Ex-Officio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Guy    Potter   Benton, 

President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Executive  Committee- — Tlie  President,   Vice-President, 

Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  folloiving: 

Samuel  Avery, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Clyde  Augustus  Duniv^ay, 
President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Coiiwiittec  on  National   University  and  Legislation, 
Presidents  James,   Thompson   and  Ayres. 
Committee   of  Conference   zvitli    Other  Associations   of   Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools, 
President    Hill.    Permanent    Representative. 
Committee  on  Reorganisation  of  Education, 
Presidents  McVey,  Hill.   Suzzallo  and  Vincent. 
Committee  on  University  I nter-C ommunication, 
Presidents  Benton,  Farrand  and  Graham. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association: 

Untversity  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Denny,  President. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Rufus  Bernhard  von 

KleinSmid,  President. 
University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville,  Ark.,   John   Clinton 

Futrall,  President. 
University   of   California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Benjamin    Ide 

Wheeler,  President. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Livingston  Farrand, 

President. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 

Murphree,  President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.,  Melvin  Amos  Brannon, 

President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 

President. 
Indiana    University",    Bloomington,    Ind.,    William    Lowe 

Bryan,  President. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Thomas  Hus- 
ton Macbride,  President. 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kan.,    Frank    Strong, 

Chancellor. 
State   University   of   Kentucky,    Lexington,    Ky.,    Henry 

Stites  Barker,  President. 
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Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 

Dnckett  Boyd,  President. 
L'xivERSiTY   OF    ]\L\iNE,    Orono,    ^le.,    Robert    Judson    Aley, 

President. 
University  of  ^Michigan,  Ann  Harbor.  ]\Iich.,  Harrv  Burns 

Hutchins,  President. 
L'niversitv  of  ^Minnesota,  ^Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  Ed- 
gar Vincent,  President. 
University  of  ^Mississippi,  L'niversity,  ]Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 

Powers,  Chancellor. 
University  of  ^Missouri,  Cokimbia.  ?^Io..  Albert  Ross  Hill, 

President. 
University  of  Montana,  ^lissoula,  Mont.,  Edward  Charles 

Elliott,  President. 
University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev..  Archer  AMlmot  Hendrick, 

President. 
University  of   New   Mexico,   Albuquerque,   N.   ^I.,   David 

Ross  Boyd,  President. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.,  N.  C,  Edward 

Kidder  Graham,  President. 
University  of   North   Dakota,   University,   N.   D.,    Frank 

LeRond  McVey,  President. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami     University,     Oxford,     O.,     Raymond     Mollyneaux 

Hughes,  President. 
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Ohio    State    University,    Columbus,    O.,    William    Oxley 

Thompson,  President. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Duluth 

Brooks,  President, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 

Spenser  Currell,  President. 
University   of   South   Dakota,   Vermillion,    S.   D.,   Robert 

Lincoln  Slagle,  President. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 

President. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  William  James  Battle, 

Acting  President. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Joseph  Thomas 

Kingsbury,  President. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Benton, 

President. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Suzzallo, 

President. 
West   Virginia   University,   Morgantown,   W.   Va.,   Frank 

Butler  Trotter,  Acting  President. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  W^is.,  Charles  Richard 

Van  Hise,  President. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,   Clyde  Augustus 

Duniway,  President. 


special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and   formerly   President  of   Indiana   University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of 
Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Crozet,  Va.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Webster  Merrifield,  657  West  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
Formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

James  Burrill  Angell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  lUinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  formerly  President  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 
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Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  for- 
merly President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
EHsha  Benjamin  Andrews,  1848  Prospect  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 

formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
George    Edwin    MacLean,    1511    Albemarle    Road,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  formerly  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Charles    William    Dabney,    Cincinnati,    O.,    President    of    the 

University  of  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the 

University  of  Tennessee. 
John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress 

and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Thomas    Franklin   Kane,    1124   E.    54th    Place,    Chicago,    111., 

formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Francis   Preston   Venable,   Chapel   Hill,   N.   C,   Professor  of 

Chemistry  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina. 
Andrew   Armstrong   Kincannon,    Superintendent    of    Schools, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 
James  Alexander  MacLean,   President   of   the   University   of 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  formerly  President  of  the 

University  of  Idaho. 
James  Hutchins  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  President  emeritus  of 

the  University  of  Colorado. 
Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  Sumner,  Wash.,  formerly  President 

of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York,  New  York  City,  and  formerly  President  of  the 

University  of  Texas. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  No  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898- 
9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  officers  were 
also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.     Robert    Bur  well    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University    of    Mississippi. 
1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 
1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 
1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 
1906-7,  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

sity  of  Colorado. 
1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,   President  of   Cornell 

University. 
1909-10.         Brown  Ayers,   President  of   the  University   of 

Tennessee. 
1910-11.         William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University. 
1911-12.         William    Lowe    Bryan,    President    of    Indiana 

University. 
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1912-13.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

1913-14.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
sity  of  Washington. 

1914-15.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 

University. 

1896-1902.  William  Mynn  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1903-4.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1904-5.  William   Lambdin    Prather,   President  of   the 

University  of  Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota. 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Washington. 

1908-9.  John  William  Abercrombie,   President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the 
University   of  Vermont. 

1910-11.  -William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

1911-12.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 
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1912-13.  Joseph  Thomas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

1913-14.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

1914-15.  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Vice-Pr  isidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey   Harris,   United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1911-15.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

1910-15.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity; since  1911  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 

Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
the  following  members : 
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1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill 
Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Emory 
Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of 
Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Ed- 
win MacLean,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John  New- 
ton Tillman,  President  of  the  Universitv 
of  Arkansas. 
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1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston 
Venable,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel 
Avery,  Clancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Andrew  Armstrong  Kin- 
cannon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

1914-15.  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  George  Hutcheson  Denny. 
President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ques- 
tions and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  President  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  re- 
gents, or  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
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be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  tw'o  others,  who  with  the  three  officers  above  named, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office 
shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the 
Association. 

xA.dditional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Con- 
stitution : 
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"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  l^e  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
Ijcrs  without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association. 


PROGRAM 

August  27th,  Friday 

7:30  P.  Al.  Dinner  to  the  Representatives  by  the  University 
Ckib,  San  Francisco,  corner  Powell  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets. 

August  28th,  Saturday 

4-6  P.   Al.     Reception   to   the   Representatives   by   President 
and  JNlrs.  AMieeler,  President's  House,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Campus. 
8:00  P.   -AI.     The  Representatives  are  the  guests  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  a  performance  of  Sophocles'  "Electra" 
in  the  Cireek  Theatre,  by  Margaret  Anglin. 

August  29th,  Sunday 

1.00  p.  Al.  Luncheon  to  the  Representatives  by  Airs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst,  Hacienda  del  Poso  de  \  erona, 
Pleasanton,  California. 

August  30th,  Monday 

9:30  A.  M. 

l'Ki:siUENT's  Address,  President  Benjamin  Ide  AVheeler  of  the 

University  of  California. 
kici'ORT  OF  Treasurer. 
Report  of  Standinc.  Committees. 
Executive  Sesson. 
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2:30  P.  M. 

Discussion  :  Function  of  a  Unkrrsity  in  the  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teacliers: 

a.  Shall  it  offer  instruction  in  all  subjects  which  the  high 
school  ma}"  choose  to  teach? 

b.  The  relation  of  the  School  of  Education  to  other  de- 
partments of  the  University  giving  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects taken  by  candidates  for  teachership ;  where  is  vested 
control  of  such  courses  and  judgment  as  to  their  efficiency 
for  the  purpose  in  hand? 

e.  Who  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  ? 

Bv  President  Robert  j.  Aley,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Maine. 
Discussion  :  The  Rchition  of  Professors  to  Outside  Eniploy- 
meiit:  By  Dean  K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  President  Livingston  Farrand,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

August  31st,  Tuesday 

Paper:  The  reasons  ■z^.7/^'  the  State  Unizrrsity.  as  distiiujuished 
from  other  State  institutions,  deserves  government  by  a 
distinct  and  separate  Board  of  Regents,  By  Chancellor 
Samuel  Avery,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Discussion  :   The   Wisconsin  Survey,  By  Dean  G.  C.  Com- 

STOCK. 
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Paper:  Tlic  Junior  College: 

a.  Its  curriculum  in  reference  to  the  prerequisities  of  the 

university  curricuhun. 

b.  Conflict  of  the  nearer  and  farther  aims  in  the  shaping 

of  a  student's  course. 

By  President  A.   Ross   Hill,   University   of   Missouri. 

Cohunbia,  Missouri. 
Executive  Session. 
Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Monday,  August  30,  1915 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  convened  in  Boalt  Hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  was  called  to  order  hy  the  President 
of  the  Association,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  President  of  the 
University   of   California. 

The  following  representatives  were  present  during  the 
session : 

I'niversity  of  .\rizona  :      President  von  KleinSniid. 
University  of  Arkansas:     President  Futrall. 
University  of  California :     President  Wheeler. 
University  of  Colorado  :     President  Farrand. 
University  of  Idaho :     Commissioner  E.  O.  Sisson. 
University  of  Illinois :     Dean  K.  C.  Babcock. 
State  University  of  Iowa  :     President  Macbride. 
University  of  Kansas  :     Dean  Frank  W.  Blackmar. 
Louisiana  State  University :     President  Boyd. 
University  of  Maine :     President  Aley. 
University  of  Michigan:    Dean  K.  G.  Guthe. 
I'niversity  of  Minnesota :     President  Vincent. 
Univcrsitv  of  Missouri:     President  Hill. 
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University  of  Nebraska  :     Chancellor  Avery. 
University  of  New  Mexico :     President  Boyd. 
University  of  North  Dakota  :  Professor  Robert  T.  Young. 
University  of  Oregon  :     President  Campbell. 
University  of  South  Carolina :     President  Currell. 
University  of  South  Dakota :     Professor  George  L.  Brown. 
University  of  Utah  :     President  Kingsbury. 
University  of  Vermont :     President  Benton. 
University  of  Washington  :     President  Suzzallo. 
West  Virginia  University:     Acting  President  Trotter. 
University  of  Wisconsin  :     Dean  G.  C.  Comstock. 
University  of  Wyoming:     President  Duniway. 

Special  Mkmuers 

David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University. 
Thomas  Franklin  Kane. 

Guests 

Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser  of  Columbia  University. 

Doctor   Samuel    P.    Capen   of   the   United   States   Bureau   of 

Education. 
Professor  W.  H.  Young  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
Dean  D.  P.  Barrows  of  the  University  of  California. 
•Dean  A.  O.  Leuschner  of  the  University  of  California. 
Dean  T.  .M.  Putnam  of  the  University  of  California. 
Professor  A.  F.  Lange  of  the  University  of  California. 
Professor  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University  of  California. 
Dean  Burrell  of  tlie  University  of  Illinois. 
Dean  Uunt  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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The  President.  I  have  the  honor  of  calhng  to  order 
the  twentieth  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities.     May  it  come  to  order. 

Before  anything  else  is  done  it  is  necessary  for  me — it  is 
my  pleasure — to  speak  to  you  on  certain  points  connected  with 
the  matter  of  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention. You  will  find  shortly  cards  here  which  will  admit 
you  to  the  Faculty  Club.  A  luncheon  will  be  given  at  noon 
at  the  Faculty  CIulx  It  is  not  a  formal  affair  in  any  sense. 
We  do  not  sit  down  together.  If  you  go  to  the  club  you  will 
be  treated  as  members,  and  it  is  very  much  better,  I  think,  for 
the  first  that  we  should  simply  sit  down  together  as  we  happen 
to  come,  in  the  orderings  of  the  Almighty.  Just  sit  down 
where  we  happen  to  be,  with  whom  we  happen  to  go  in. 

This  evening  the  Regents  of  the  University  give  a  dinner 
in  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  delegates  at  the  same 
place,  the  Faculty  Club.  Cards  have  been  circulated  here  for 
you  to  sign  indicating  your  intention  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  tonight  or  at  the  luncheon  tomorrow  noon. 

I  welcome  you  here  with  unusual  gladness  of  heart.  It 
is  not  every  university  that  has  had  an  opportunity  or  is  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  welcome  this  body.  Its  habit  is  to 
bring  it  to  the  national  capital,  and  so  naturally,  there  being 
many  visitors  at  the  seat  of  government,  no  one  chances  to 
welcome  this  Association,  except  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  perhaps,  in  a  formal  handclasp  as  we  walk  by  him  in 
line. 

But  now  you  are  out  here  in  the  far  West,  where  1  trust 
the  salt  breezes  wall  blow  in  with  their  good  portents  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  off  the  mighty  Pacific.     You  are  out  here 
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where  you  are  particularly  welcome,  after  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  this  section  who  are  always  very  anxious  to  see  East- 
ern people.  They  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  know  how 
they  look.  Most  of  our  people  have  never  been  outside  the 
State  of  California.  These  students  who  teem  about  the 
grounds  here  have  only  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  one  percent 
l)een  outside  the  State.  Feople  up  in  Lake  County  do  not 
leave  the  county  at  all,  most  of  them,  and  have  no  desire  to 
and  no  good  reason  to.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  Lake 
County  would  have  any  reason  Avhatsoever  for  leaving  it  at 
any  time.  A  large  number  of  them  have  never  seen  a  train  of 
cars.  But  they  are  not  behind  the  times.  Let  me  speak  now 
as  an  Eastern  tenderfoot.  I  have  been  here  and  can  sav 
that  the  people  here  are  not  at  all  behind  the  times.  There 
is  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  air.  I  think  salt  water  has  a  tend- 
ency of  that  sort ;  it  gives  a  flavor  to  the  air  that  keeps  people 
from  getting  behind  the  times.  At  any  rate  they  all  want  to 
keep  fully  abreast  of  the  occasion.  This  abreastedness  you 
see  in  some  of  the  men  you  come  across. 

Of  course,  those  of  you  who  come  from  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  are  Eastern  people.  The  first  consolation  that  Mrs. 
Wheeler  and  I  received  when  we  came  to  the  university  six- 
teen years  ago  was  from  a  good  lady  who  met  us  about  the 
grounds  somewhere  and  came  up  to  console  us  and  cheer  us 
and  welcome  us  and  said  'T  am  from  the  East  too,  I  am  from 
Omaha."     I  remember  the  eftect  of  it  on  my  partner  of  jovs. 

And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  the  people  out 
here  live  in  a  world  by  themselves.  But  they  reach  out  hands 
yearningly  toward  Utah  and  Colorado.  That  is  half  wa>- 
across  the  niduntains.     Then   they  get  up  courage  and  reach 
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Iiands  over  towards  Lincoln  and  Kansas,  and  then  comes  that 
Httle,  remaining,  pitiable  quarter  over  there  that  we  call  the 
far.  remote  and  effete  East.  We  can  never  expect  to  know 
very  much  about  that.  That  is  too  far  away.  But  we  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  people  who  come  from  the  great 
center  of  the  country  where  the  state  university  first  began 
its  job  and  spread  and  grew  so  mighty  and  which  is  still 
Ijattling  the  various  battles  which  come  only  in  echo  to  us 
amid  the  sweet  amenities  and  quietudes  of  this  academic  life 
out  here.  We  have  no  surveys  and  no  other  troubles.  It  is 
]:)leasant  for  us  to  know  that  our  fellows  are  concerned  in  what 
is  aft'ecting  the  lives  of  so  many,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
household,  this  academic  household,  are  exceedingly  glad  you 
are  here  among  us ;  they  want  to  see  you  and  they  want  to 
know  you.  A  great  many  of  our  professors  have  been  here 
for  years  and  have  never  met  Eastern  professors  except  as 
now  and  then  one  strolls  across  the  campus  trying  to  find  his 
way.  They  particularly  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  }ou.  I  have  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  these  two 
days  i)rofessors  of  the  university  who  are  interested  in 
problems  of  administration.  I  assumed,  in  fact  I  have  been 
told,  I  might  do  it. 

So  then  with  fullness  of  heart,  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  California,  its  regents  and  its  professors,  I  welcome 
\ou  here.  If  there  is  anything  you  have  not  got  that  you 
want  to  have,  please  tell  me  about  it. 

T?iE  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  may  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
greeting  the  new  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

The   President.     President  von   KleinSmid,   I    welcome 
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vou  here  and  ask  you  to  arise  so  that  there1)y  our  eyes  may  be 
blessed  by  the  vision. 

The  Secretary.  The  University  of  Washington  is 
represented  for  the  hrst  time  by  President  Suzzallo. 

The  Secretary.  I  should  be  very  happy,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  President,  to  know  whether  any  additional 
names  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  delegates  in  order  that 
they  ma}'  be  given  formal  recognition.  I  think  perhaps  it 
might  be  proper,  since  our  meetings  under  the  constitution 
are  regarded  as  executive  sessions,  to  move  that  all  who  are 
visitingf  here,  be  invited  to  share  with  us  in  our  deliberations 
in  addition  to  the  local  members  of  the  facult}'  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

(Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried). 

The  Secretary.  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  very  pleasant 
features  that  we  look  forward  to  at  the  annual  gathering  of 
this  Association,  and  one  which  we  anticipate  with  jjeculiar 
satisfaction  is  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association.  We  are  honored  this  year  by  having  as  our 
host  the  President  of  the  Association,  President  Wheeler,  and 
we  shall  now  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
hearing  the   President's  address. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

BY 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the 
University  of  Gahfornia 

in  attem])ting  today  to  follow  from  afar  the  usage  which 
allot.s  to  the  president  of  the  year  the  pleasant  honor  of  pre- 
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seiiting  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Association's  annual 
meeting,  may  I  be  excused  or  at  least  be  dealt  gently  with,  if 
instead  of  unfolding  a  definite  topic  I  undertake  to  sweep  to- 
gether a  wide  variety  of  scattered  and  mostly  commonplace 
items  which  taken  in  the  mass  may  help  to  characterize  the 
present  status  within  its  evolving  fate  of  the  American  State 
University. 

It  is  an  utterly  unique  type  of  educational  institution,  rep- 
resenting a  crude  blend  of  the  American  privately  endowed 
college  and  the  European  state  university  in  process  of  vigor- 
ous adjustment  of  the  expansive  needs  and  imagination  of  the 
central  and  western  communities  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
stellar  phenomenon  it  may  well  appear  to  the  vision  of  the  lay 
observer  more  as  orbit  than  as  matter,  and  seem  likeh-  unless 
subjected  to  frequent  "surveys"  to  wander  out  of  reach  like 
some  of  the  asteroids. 

It  is  far  removed  in  machinery  and  temper  from  the  Euro- 
pean, say,  e.  g.  the  German  state  university.  The  latter  is 
shaped  to  the  uses  of  the  upper  classes  and  is  not,  like  the  for- 
mer, based  upon  the  free  public  high  school,  but  upon  the  fee- 
charging,  aristocratic  gymnasium.  It  does  not  include  in  its 
body  the  technological  schools.  It  is  a  place  of  learned 
rendezvous,  rather  than  a  body  of  requirements  and  ordered 
curricula.  It  knows  nothing  of  prerequisites  and  units,  and 
still  less  of  credits  for  dramatics,  physical  culture  and  dancing. 
It  knows  nothing  of  studious  constraints  distributed  through 
the  years,  but  relies  for  formal  test  and  spur  solely  upon  the 
black  cloud  of  thesis  and  examination  impending  from  the  end 
of  the  course.  Even  this  afifects  scarcely  more  than  one  in 
four  of  the  students,  and  he  must  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for 
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tiie  privilege  of  the  risk.  For  each  lecture  course  the  student 
ixiys  a  fee  to  the  professor  and  he  is  presumed  to  take  such 
courses  either  for  information  and  stimulus  he  hopes  to  gain 
or  directly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  final  examination.  In 
tlie  chilly  facts  of  practice  all  this  turns  out  far  less  ideal  than 
it  promises  in  sound,  and  European  professors  are  often  found 
wishing  they  might  introduce  some  features  of  the  American 
dehniteness  to  relieve  them  of  the  wasteful  idling  which  their 
system  entails ;  but  the}-  find  no  place  at  wdiich  to  begin  with- 
out overturning  all,  and  the  benefits  of  their  simplicity  and 
freedom  are  too  plain  to  set  at  risk. 

The  plain  fact  is,  the  two  systems  are  so  wide  apart  in 
manner  and  spirit  as  not  to  be  comparable.  For  the  initiation 
of  our  university  scheme  and  ty])e  we  borrowed  nuich  stim- 
ulus and  some  machinerv  from  Europe,  but  we  are  well  past 
borrowing  now.  In  plain  mechanism  such  as  the  equipment  of 
laboratories  and  the  handling  of  libraries  and  in  practical  de- 
vices for  keeping  large  bodies  of  students  at  work,  we  are  now 
well  ahead.  If  there  is  borrowing  in  the  future  it  will  proceed 
in  the  reversed  direction,  by  Europe  from  America.  But  it  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  the  American  state 
university  is  now  a  thoroughly  American  institution  shapen  on 
American  needs. 

Neither  can  it  l:»e  denied  that  our  older  type  of  privately 
endowed  universities  is  distinctly  and  thoroughly  American. 
These  instilutions  have  had  indeed  their  roots  longer  in  Ameri- 
can soil.  Hiey  have  shared  longer  the  vicissitudes  of  American 
life  and  history;  they  have  longer  memories.  Their  studies, 
their  ]:)olicy,  and  their  method  are  less  likelv  to  correspond  to 
the  temporary  enthusiasms  of  this  or  that  recent  period  of  the 
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nation's  experience.  They  are  less  disturbed  by  the  dnst-wliirls 
of  fad.  It  might  indeed  in  argument  be  contended  that  they 
represent  better  than  their  counterparts  a  cross  section  in  time 
of  the  totaHty  of  American  hfe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
presumable  that  the  two  types  can  never  drift  widely  apart; 
they  are  naturally  held  together  by  the  fact  of  their  common 
service  to  American  society  ;  they  are  both  engaged  in  educat- 
ing young  Americans.  Should  it,  however,  at  any  time  grow 
to  be  the  usage  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to  attend  prevail- 
ingl}-  the  privately  endowed  universities  and  to  receive  their 
preparation  therefor  prevailingly  in  expensive  private  schools, 
then  the  gap  will  widen  rapidly  and  the  privately  endowed 
universities  will  render  a  great  and  very  sad  contribution  to 
the  development  of  a  caste  line  within  American  society. 

Though  the  two  university  types  are  to-day  not  widely 
differentiated  they  are  apparently  not  approximating.  One 
who  has  had  occasion  to  pass  as  a  teacher  from  one  to  the 
other  has  noted  a  marked  difference  in  atmosphere,  even  though 
he  could  not  connect  it  with  the  personnel  of  teachers  or  stu- 
dents or  with  specific  methods  or  appliances.  There  are  certain 
features  which  are  bound  to  contribute  regularly,  even  though 
they  are  externals,  to  the  diff'erentiation  of  the  state  university, 
(a)  There  is  first  and  foremost  coeducation,  which  always  lends 
an  air  of  painful  duti fulness  to  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  gentle 
sentiment,  (b)  Then  come  the  technical  disciplines  in  en- 
gineering which  help  to  raise  standards  of  hard  work  and  to 
crucify  imagination,  (c)  Agriculture  leaves  the  door  open  and 
lets  the  cold  air  in,  and  presenting  a  cheese  or  some  other  real 
thing  as  a  thesis  brings  pain  to  the  metaphysicians,  (d)  So 
long  as  religious  worship  is  confused  with  religious  theories 
we.  shall  not  he  able  to  administer  peaceably  and  hence  profit- 
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ablv  churcli  or  chapel  in  the  state  university.  This  is  deplor- 
able, but  tlie  loss  we  experience  will  probably  soon  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  work  which  the  different  religious  bodies 
through  our  lack  will  be  stimulated  to  do  each  for  its  own.    (e) 
The  emergence  of  compulsory  military  drill  in  the  midst  of  a 
presumptively  educational  institution   where  otherwise  every- 
body. exce]:)t  the  president,  does  pretty  much  what  he  wants  to, 
is  really  a  blessing  and  a  relief  to  teacher  and  taught,    (f)  The 
absence  of  a  robust  and  frank  tuition  fee,  such  an  one  as  would 
meet,  for  instance,  one  half  the  cost  of  educating  a  student 
undoubtedly  encourages  a  sentiment  which  lurks  inarticulate 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  to  the  effect  that  the  student 
has  conferred  a  favor  on  the  state  by  recognizing  the  wisdom 
of   its  provisions  and  may  therefore  expect  to  be  nurtured, 
protected,  and  ultimately  aided  to  employment ;  all  this,  and 
"My  father  is  a  taxpayer,"  and  "I  will  see  about  this"  comes 
from  the  least  worthy,  while  the  best  are  asking  themselves 
only  :  "What  can  1  do  in  loyalty  and  love  to  repay  my  univer- 
sity for  the  inestimable  gifts  she  has  lavished  upon  me  ?"  These 
observations  must  ever  press  home  upon  us  the  cjuery  whether 
it  would  not  be  better,  whether  it  would  not  be  fairer  to  the 
state  and  all  its  taxpayers,  whether  it  would  not  be  l)etter  for 
the  students  themselves, — if  we  compelled  the  few — ^the  rela- 
tively few,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  state's  provisions,  to 
.  pay  a  part.  e.  g.,  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  their  education  costs 
the  state.    An  ample  allowance  of  scholarships  might  then  be 
used  to  prevent  excellent  students  from  losing  through  lack  of 
means  the  l)enefits  of  an  education  they  deserve.    As  matters 
stand    now,   many   students    drift   into   the   universitv   merelv 
because  the  high  school  is  finished  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
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next  thing.  Such  abuses  as  dropping  out  of  the  university 
two  or  three  weeks  after  registering  would  be  checked.  There 
\\()u1(l  be  less  floating  in  and  floating  out.  ]\Iore  would  think 
twice.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  the  tuition  fee  con- 
ditions to  some  degree  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state 
university. 

(  g)  The  query  we  liave  just  raised  leads  to  another :  is  it 
or  is  it  not  true  that  the  mass  of  the  students  in  a  state  univer- 
sitv  show  less  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  institution  than  the  stu- 
dents of  a  privately  endowed  university?  Tliey  cheer  just  as 
loudly  on  the  bleachers — but  that  arises  out  of  the  zest  to  win, 
and  that  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  my  experience  that 
at  least  the  public-spirited  half  of  the  student  body  is  quite 
as  fervently  loyal  as  in  the  other  type  of  institution,  especially 
if  you  give  them  and  the  alumni  something  to  do.  Otherwise 
they  will  leave  the  university's  interests  sleepily  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  regents,  and  particularly  the  soggy  lower  half 
will  feel  no  more  ideal  and  patriotic  zeal  than  that  which  in- 
spires the  hearts  of  our  citizens  at  the  sullen  progress  of  the 
pork  barrel  through  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  behooves  the 
state  university  particularly  to  displace  in  the  student  mind 
the  quer}',  "What  can  I  get  out  of  my  university?" — with  that 
better  one:  "What  can  I  do  for  my  university?"  The  state  uni- 
versity even  more  than  its  privately  endowed  counterpart  needs 
from  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  students,  teachers,  grad- 
uates, and  administrative  officers,  full  exercise  of  this  spirit 
of  unselfish  service.  This  is  no  fanciful  supplement;  it  is  a 
fundamental,  essential  constituent  of  the  education  the  state 
provides,    without   which   that   training   is   a    drv   and   hollow 
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shell.  It  represents  the  attitude  which  a  right-minded  citizen 
must  hear  toward  his  country. 

( h )  The  pecuHar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university 
bears  with  it  by  general  consent  a  stronger  ingredient  of 
respect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  popular  interest  and  will. 
This  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  relative  prominence  in  its  study 
lists  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  it  goes  deeper  than  this  and 
bears  constant  though  not  readily  confessed  relation  to  the 
source  of  the  bread  supply  in  the  appropriation  bills  of  its 
master's  crib.  Though  the  popular  will  often  shows  deficient 
interest  in  the  cultural  theories  of  education  and  often  over- 
estimates the  value  of  imitating  in  tlie  schools  the  vocational 
processes  of  actual  life,  it  must  1)e  confessed  after  real  ex- 
perience, that  the  popular  mind  knows  what  it  wants  in  terms 
of  educational  results  far  better  and  more  wisel\'  than  the 
trembling  faith  of  the  schoolmen  lias  been  willing  to  allow. 

The  American  state  universitv  as  it  exists  todav  in  work. 
in  scope,  and  in  spirit  is  a  peculiar  institution — eminentlv  so  in 
its  present  combination  of  fields  and  duties.  There  never  has 
been  anything  like  it  in  any  country  or  time ;  perhaps  there  will 
never  be  anything  just  like  it  in  the  epochs  to  come.  But  what  it 
happens  to  be.  just  now,  is  due  in  greater  measure  to  what  the 
su]')]K)rting  communities  desire  it  to  l)e,  i.  e.,  to  what  parents 
and  ])eoi)lc  want  to  liave  taught  and  want  their  children  to 
learn,  than  has  e\er  Ijeen  the  case  in  any  institution  of  the 
higher  learning,  since  first  education  began  to  educe  and 
pedagogues  to  ])rofess. 

All  this  has  been  attained,  however,  without  direct  and 
immediate  application  of  the  power  of  the  public  will.  Where- 
ever  such  direct  application  in  the   form  of  legislative  inter- 
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ference  or  control  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  scarcely 
ever  escaped  some  form  or  degree  of  disaster.  Politics  as 
represented  by  the  legislative  is  in  mood  and  manner  so  radi- 
cally estranged  from  education  and  research  as  represented  b\' 
the  university,  that  is,  the  voltage  is  so  dififerent  that  the  two 
must  in  operation  be  firmly  ditTerentiated  and  a  transformer 
introduced  between  them.  This  transformer  has  been  found 
in  the  form  of  a  commission  called  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
the  mechanism  has  been  mounted  and  used — on  the  whole — ■ 
with  most  beneficient  results. 

Anciently  the  government  of  the  college  as  handed  down 
to  us  from  English  tradition  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fellows 
in  whose  hands  lay  undifferentiated  the  two  functions  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  holding  and  administering  the  property.  From  the 
very  beginning,  i.  e.,  in  the  organization  of  Harvard  College, 
American  usage  effected  a  differentiation  between  the  two 
functions  by  creating  a  Corporation  known  as  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  over  against  it  a  Faculty, 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  but  charged  with  the  office  of 
instruction.  The  relations  of  Corporation  and  Facult}'  became 
in  the  state  universities  the  prototype  of  the  relations  of  Re- 
gents and  Faculty,  between  which  two  resides  the  President  as 
automatic  coupler,  alternately  squeezed  and  stretched,  or  in 
more  violent  collisions,  alternately  forced  x\p  into  dangerous 
eminence  and  dragged  beneath  the  wreck.  Fortunate  opera- 
tion of  the  university  machinery  consists  in  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  powers  and  tasks  between  the  three  elements :  regents, 
faculty,  president. 

In  the  last  analysis,  under  proi)er  organization,  the  Board 
of  Regents  undoubtedly  represents  outright  the   state  to  the 
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university  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  case  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions the  Board  of  Regents  represents  more  exactly  the  state 
as  a  political  body  to  the  university  as  a  mechanism  for  educa- 
tion and  research.  I  suppose  that  the  spiritual  university  as 
set  down  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will  have  no  Board  of  Regents 
- — and  for  that  matter,  presumably  no  president.  Under  ex- 
isting mundane  conditions,  however,  it  is  plainly  essential  to 
the  quietude  and  effectiveness  of  the  university  that  the  Board 
should  exist,  and  that  it  should  not  be  forced  to  share  its 
I)()wers  with  another  state  body  like  a  Board  of  Control.  As 
a  board  of  audit,  i.  e.,  post-audit,  the  Board  of  Control  will 
serve  excellent  purpose  as  assuring  publicity  and  security,  and 
unifying  the  state's  financial  administration,  but  the  assump- 
tion of  the  right  of  pre-audit  means  inevitably  a  crippling  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  which  will  reduce  it  into  something 
analogous  to  the  position  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers. 
Power  drifts  towards  the  money-bags. 

In  states  where  the  university  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
institutions :  the  university  proper,  the  agricultural  college, 
the  school  of  mines,  etc.,  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Conference  as  between  and  over  the  two  or  more  Regent 
Boards  and  made  up  chiefly  of  representatives  from  these 
boards,  will  help  hold  in  check  false  competition  and  may 
render  the  state  a  good  service,  particularly  if  such  board 
limit  its  meetings  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  limit  its  activity  to  the  purpose  thereby 
indicated. 

The  plan  of  creating  one  Board  of  Regents  for  the  two  or 
more  institutions  has  yet  to  prove  its  value.  The  plan  of  dis- 
pensing with  a  Board  or  Boards  of  Regents  and  committing 
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all  forms  of  educational  institutions  within  the  state  in  one 
fell  congeriate  mass  into  the  hands  of  one  all-supreme  board, 
by  whatever  name  it  be  named,  means  the  touch  of  death  for 
all  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  the  university;  means  a 
grizzly  alternation  between  neglect  and  the  intrusion  of 
ignorant  violence ;  means  an  inevitable  ignoring  of  the  dis- 
tinctive of^ce  of  the  university  as  over  against  all  other  forms 
of  educational  endeavor — that  office  whereby  it  leads  and  in- 
spires men  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  way  to  truth,  and 
appoints  itself  within  the  state  against  the  insidious  power  of 
politics  and  wealth,  the  one  sure  citadel  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  constitutes  the  second  element  in 
our  university  organization.  It  is  really  the  first,  and  for 
three  good  reasons  :  ( 1 )  the  other  two  were  historically  dififer- 
entiated  out  of  it;  (2)  instruction  and  nurture  are  the  central 
purpose  of  the  institution;  (3)  the  duties  and  opportunities  of 
the  teachers  are  not  limited ;  the  board  of  instruction  naturally 
takes  over  such  functions  as  the  two  other  factors  of  the 
organization  do  not  assume.  The  individual  professors  con- 
tinually perform  at  need  offices  not  "nominated  in  the  bond." 
They  are  not  employes  of  the  university,  but  members  of  it. 
The  right  attitude  of  service  in  the  manifold  demands  of  the 
university  cannot  be  obtained  or  expected  from  men  uncer- 
tain of  their  tenure ;  neither  can  freedom  of  thought,  research 
or  expression,  especially  in  subjects  traversed  by  the  daily 
thought  of  the  community.  Without  such  freedom  we  lose 
the  full  value  of  the  teacher's  presence  among  us.  If  the 
teacher  is  hampered,  whose  ideas  does  he  teach?  Those  of 
the  regents?  of  the  president? — or  of  the  legislature?       But 
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science  does  not  follow  the  election  returns.  Within  the  range 
of  the  teacher's  special  equipment  and  knowledge,  not  as  oracle 
at  large  nor  as  bearing  an  arbitrary  license,  but  in  the  name 
of  his  science,  he  must  be  free  to  teach.  Otherwise  the  uni- 
versity is  an  imitation  and  a  sham.  We  can  better  altord  to 
be  patient  and  tolerate  a  considerable  degree  of  inefficiency 
in  this  or  that  chair  than  incur  the  suspicion  of  unseating  a 
teacher  for  the  views  he  may  hold.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  two  things  that  must  be  said:  (1)  inefficiency  cannot  be 
permanently  used  as  a  shield ;  (2)  the  students  who  are  seeking 
instruction  have  some  rights.  In  proceeding  against  a  pro- 
fessor for  incompetency  no  step  should  be  taken  without  full 
and  careful  conference  with  his  nearest  colleagues  in  the 
faculty,  preferably  in  a  body  as  well  as  individually.  The  [pro- 
fessors themselves  above  all  others  should  be  vitally  interested 
in  helping  establish  the  standards  of  their  profession  by  aid- 
ing in  the  excision  from  the  teaching  staff  of  dr\-  rot,  incompe- 
tence, indift'erence  and  misfits.  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  will  render  both  to  itself  and  to  educa- 
tion a  worthy  service,  and  one  proceeding  straight  toward  the 
chief  need  of  the  hour,  if  it  will  but  undertake  the  determining 
of  methods  by  which  this  amelioration  can  be  justly  and  safelv 
effected.  A  way  can  be  found  whereby  the  facult}-  can  take 
the  chief  part  in  purging  itself.  It  can  do  it  lietter  than  the 
president  alone.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am  convinced  be- 
yond a  peradventure  that  it  will  do  it  far  more  thoroughh-. 
And  the  president  whose  path  is  sad  enough  at  the  best  will  be 
relieved  of  a  lonesome  duty  which  brings  him  today  the  chief 
misunderstanding  and  odium  attaching  to  the  administration 
of   his   office.     In   ])re])aring  to   nominate _  to   the   regents    for 
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the  filling  of  a  professorial  vacancy  the  president  will  find  it 
wise  to  act  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  most  nearly  re- 
lated chairs,  except  that  in  the  case  of  institutions  far  removed 
from  the  source  of  supply  the  president  who  must  travel  in 
search  of  men  may  be  expected  to  interpret  more  broadly  the 
nature  of  this  "counsel  and  consent.'"  It  can  never  be  in  wis- 
dom overlooked  that  in  many  important  regards  a  college 
faculty  is  a  community  of  colleagues ;  and  this  constitutes  one 
prime  reason  why  the  maintenance  of  the  old-fashioned  faculty 
meeting  is  worth  while,  even  in  the  large  university  wdiere 
councils,  committees,  and  department  meetings  in  full  organi- 
zation absorb  the  handling  of  special  interests  and  details.  It 
is  good  to  have  a  free  forum  corresponding  to  the  scope  of  the 
whole  community  where  any  matter  may  reach  the  open  air 
and  any  item  seek  its  final  philosophic  category,  no  matter  if 
waste  do  seem  to  be  involved.  Efificiency  is  not  everything. 
The  family,  for  instance,  is  not  an  institution  which  stands  or 
falls  on  the  sole  issue  of  efficiency. 

The  third  chief  factor  in  the  university  organization  is 
the  presidency.  This  office  is  not  to  be  viewed  either  as  the 
residence  of  power  or  the  fountain  of  educational  policy.  As 
correctly  viewed  it  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  university,  not  at 
its  top,  and  is  set  there  as  an  integrating  force  and  a  regulator. 
It  holds  equal  relations  to  students,  faculty,  and  regents,  and 
maintains  by  natural  right  a  membership  in  each  of  the  three 
bodies.  As  an  integrator  it  seeks  to  draw  together  into  unity 
the  various  elements  which  should  compose  the  university. 
As  a  regulator  it  seeks  to  distribute  work  and  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  equities,  giving  "to  each  his  portion  of 
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meat  in  due  season."  The  president  is  not  only  a  universal 
coupler,  but  a  universal  buffer. 

A  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  particularly  of  resiliency 
a  university  president  must  surely  possess,  and  on  the  whole 
this  is  more  essential  than  a  teeming  force  of  initiative.  Hard 
rubber  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  emblem  of  the  office  than 
steam,  but  it  is  not  safe  uttc-rly  to  omit  the  bat.  The  incum- 
bent of  the  office  must  command  versatility  of  talents,  catholic- 
ity of  sympathy,  and  patience,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
patience ;  in  addition  hereto  the  state  university  president  must 
possess  a  high  degree  of  public-mindedness,  wide  democratic 
charity  for  people  and  things  just  as  they  come,  a  certain 
hardiness  of  temperament,  and  considerable  thickness  of  skin. 
There  are  many  who  lay  great  stress  upon  tact  and  caution 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  surely  all  these  things 
must  be  done  and  not  left  wholly  undone,  but  it  is  possible 
our  experiences  have  already  made  some  of  us  so  diplomati- 
cally tactful  of  act  that  we  cannot  be  discerned  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  or  coming,  and  so  cautiously  wise  of  utterance 
that  we  stutter. 

The  university  president  has  little  occasion  to  ask  for 
increase  of  power,  particularly  as  against  the  faculty.  The 
man  who  is  asking  for  a  "free  hand"  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
What  the  president  wants  is  not  more  power  but  more  sharing 
of  responsibilities  and  better  distributed  cooperation.  He  is 
not  the  one  spring  of  university  policy,  nor  is  he  a  French  or 
luiglish  Premier  to  make  an  issue  of  his  own  views,  and 
threaten  to  resign,  if  he  does  not  have  his  way.  When  it  comes, 
however,  to  the  formulation  of  policy  into  action,  that  is  an- 
other matter.     So  also  as  against  the  regents  in  the  matter  of 
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appointment  or  displacement  of  teachers ;  here  he  must  be 
given,  after  consultation  with  the  faculty  as  outlined  above, 
the  right  of  initiative,  the  regents,  of  course,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  rejecting  his  recommendations. 

No  president  can  give  an  institution  his  best  service  where 
his  tenure  stands  in  continual  jeopardy.  The  evils  of  such  a 
situation  are  not  abated  by  appointment  for  a  stated  term ; 
the  perils  are  only  focused  thereby  more  definitely  upon  a 
single  period.  To  begin  with — no  man  should  be  entrusted 
with  functions  capable  of  such  violent  and  arbitrary  use  as  to 
ofifer  continual  temptations  to  unseat  him  ;  but  finally,  if  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  in  his  selection  and  appointment,  he 
prove  unfitted  to  his  task,  he  should  accept  without  odium, 
retirement  from  his  executive  position  and  continue  in  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher.  No  man  should  ever  be  appointed  to  a  presi- 
dency who  is  not  master  of  some  subject  of  instruction  and 
competent  to  teach.  One  pregnant  source  it  is  of  our  present 
difficulties  regarding  the  presidential  office  that  we  have  been 
differentiating  too  sharply  between  teaching  and  administra- 
tion. Deanships  and  presidencies  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  development  of  a  separate  administrative  caste.  Teach- 
ing is  the  main  business  of  a  university. 

The  American  state  university  is  undoubtedly  passing- 
through  a  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Not  because  the  people  oppose 
or  distrust  it,  rather  because  the  people  expect  so  much  of  it, 
and  desire  so  much  of  it,  are  so  many  proposals  rife  for  its 
amendment.  Its  reestablishment  in  normal  and  orderly  use 
will  come  not  by  radical  undermining  of  its  foundation  walls 
nor  by  the  adding  of  fanciful  verandahs  and  the  hanging  of 
festoons,  but  l)y  some  plain  adjustments  in  simple  architecture 
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under  calm  restraint  against  undue  expansion.  The  perpetuity 
of  the  structure  in  essentially  its  present  proportions  is  guar- 
anteed in  the  plain  persistence  of  the  public  need. 


The  Secretary.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
nominating  committee  is  authorized  under  our  constitution  to 
nominate  former  President  Gault  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  and  former  President  Baker  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  special  membership.  These  gentlemen  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  our  Association,  but  in  some  way  their 
names  were  overlooked  last  year.  I  think  they  would  appreci- 
ate this  recognition. 

Chancellor  Avery.  I  include  also  former  President 
jMacLean  of  Idaho. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  include  him  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  call  the  attention  to  the  Committee  to  it.  I  move 
that  Presidents  Gault,  Baker  and  MacLean  be  considered 
eligible  to  membership. 

(Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried). 

The  President.     They  may  be  so  considered. 

Chancellor  Avery.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  does  this 
committee  make  its  report? 

The  Secretary.  President  Hill  is  Chairman.  I  have 
not  yet  received  any  announcement. 

Chancellor  Avery.  This  report  usually  conies  the  last 
thing  before  adjournment,  does  it  not? 

President  Hill.  It  will  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  President.  The  secretary  will  read  the  treasurer's 
report. 
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Annual  Report  of  Treasurer 
1914-1915 

Receipts 

Total  receipts  from  annual  dues  (42  institutions  pay- 
ing $15.00  each)    $630.00 

From  Treasurer  Association  of  Urban  Universities  for 

stenographic    service    2.00 

Balance  on   hand    1913-1914    142.99 

Total  receipts    $774.99 

Expenditures. 

Roy   D.    Sawyer,   assistance    in    reporting  and   editing 

transactions    $  90.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  telegrams   12.59 

Vermont  Business  College,  extra  stenographic  help   .  .  2.33 
Percy  E.  Budlong,  stenographic  report  of  the  transac- 
tions      125.00 

The  Lane  Press,  stationery    6.35 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  telegrams   1.60 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  telegrams 6.00 

Free  Press  Association,  printing  500  copies  of  the 
Transactions    and    Proceedings    and    mailing    to 

members   316.77 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  stamps  and  telegrams 16.43 

Sheldon  Press,  printing  programs 7.50 

Total    expenditures    $584.57 
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Recapitulation 

Total  receipts    $774.99 

Total    expenditures    584.57 

Balance  on  hand,  close  year  1914-1915 $190.42 

Check  book  and  bank  booli  balance   $190.42 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GUY  POTTER  BENTON. 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities. 
Berkeley,  California,  August  30,  1915. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
vouchers  for  all  expenditures  are  ready  to  be  presented  to  the 
Auditing  Committee.  I  should  like  to  say  in  this  same  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  the  secretary's  desk,  has  a  full 
file  of  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  this  association 
from  the  beginning.  These  files  may  be  referred  to  b}'  the 
members,  but  we  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
return  the  copies  after  using.  I  move  that  this  report  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried). 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

The  Secretary.  We  shall  now  give  ourselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  report  of  President  George  E.  Vincent 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  "Standards  of  American 
Universities  and  the  A.  B.  Degree." 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Standards  of  the 
American  Universities  and  the  A.  B. 

Degree 

by 
President  George  E.  Vincent 

Mr.  President.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  A.  B.  Degree.  I  have,  however, 
corresponded  witli  members  of  the  Committee  and  I  am  able 
to  make  an  informal  report  upon  a  few  points. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  about  equally  divided  up- 
on the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  distinction  between  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  A 
number  of  institutions  have  adopted  the  A.  B.  degree  to  mark 
the  successful  completion  of  four  years  undergraduate  work. 
In  defense  of  this  policy  it  is  urged  that  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  at  least  in  state  universities,  has  lost  its  traditional 
character,  and  that  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  earlier  dis- 
tinction between  the  degree  in  Arts  and  the  degree  in  Science 
is  meaningless. 

On  the  other  hand  about  an  ecjual  number  of  institutions 
preserve  the  distinction  on  the  ground  that  even  under  the 
elective  system  it  is  worth  while  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  courses  which  lay  stress  upon  the  languages,  literature 
and  the  social  sciences,  and  a  curriculum  made  up  largely  of 
mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  all  are  not  ready  to  abandon 
the  ideal  of  an  undergraduate  course  which  shall  not  be  chiefly 
practical  and  vocational,  but  shall  attempt  to  give  a  well- 
rounded  view  of  the  chief  fields  of  human  knowledge.     There 
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i?  no  denying  that  with  the  development  of  vocational  courses 
in  secondary  schools  and  the  encroachment  of  the  professional 
schools  upon  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  college  courses, 
the  earlier  conception  of  a  liberal  college  education  has  been 
seriously  modified. 

As  to  the  classification  of  American  Colleges  according  to 
the  efficiency  of  their  iiidergraduate  courses  the  committee 
has  no  advice  to  oft'er.  That  such  a  classification  would  be 
desirable  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  verifiable  objective 
tests  no  one  will  deny.  Attempts  at  classification  so  far  have 
not  been  encouraging.  The  classification  of  medical  schools 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  most  damaging  criticism  by  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  fate  of  the  classification  attempted 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  well 
known.  A  general  committee  on  which  several  associations 
are  represented  is  now  at  work  upon  a  new  experiment.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  successful  this  undertaking  will  be. 

The  dif^culty  of  finding  criteria  of  judgment  is  obvious. 
Per  capita  cost  of  education,  per  capita  endowment,  success 
of  graduates,  average  salaries  paid,  etc.,  are  all  significant 
l)ut  no  one  of  them  is  necessarily  conclusive.  Many  a  small 
college  commands  the  devoted  service  of  teachers  at  salaries 
which  larger  institutions  would  be  ashamed  to  offer.  Some 
institutions  content  themselves  with  a  limited  curriculum  of 
well-taught  courses,  and  refuse  to  spread  their  resources  over 
a  wide  range  of  electives.  In  cases  of  this  kind  a  per  capita 
comparison  of  costs  would  not  reveal  all  the  facts. 

It  would  seem  best,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion into  groups,  but  to  publish  a  list  of  institutions  giving  all 
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the  objective  facts  and  allowing  the  public  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions. 

On  one  point  your  committee  is  unanimous.  This  Asso- 
ciation should  not,  as  such,  attempt  any  classification.  It  may 
well  rest  content  with  being  represented  on  the  committee 
which  is  now  engaged  upon  this  delicate  although  important 
task. 


The  Secretary.  The  next  report  will  be  that  of  "Xa- 
tional  University  and  Legislation"  by  President  James  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Dean  Babcock.  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  Presi- 
dent James  on  behalf  of  this  Committee.  I  was  entrusted 
with  no  message  or  communication  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  am  simply  representing  the  universit}"  in  a 
general  way. 

The  President.  There  is  no  report  from  the  committee. 
The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  President  A.  Ross 
Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri  on  "Conference  with  other 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools." 


Report  of  Committee  of  Conference  With 

Other  Associations  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools 

BY 

President  A.  Ross  Hill 

Since  the  1914  meeting  of  this  Association  only  one  other 
association   has   held   its   annual   meeting,  namely,   the    North 
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Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  As 
no  important  new  legislation  was  enacted  at  that  meeting,  this 
report  is  confined  to  the  work  of  the  National  Conference 
Conlmittee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
which  met  at  the  office  of  President  Pritchett  on  March  26, 
1915. 

Following  up  its  somewhat  informal  consideration  of  the 
same  topics  in  1914,  the  committee  now  recommends  that 
elementary  algebra  be  allowed  a  maximum  credit  of  two  units 
for  college  admission,  and  that  institutions  admitting  on  cer- 
tificate give  credit  for  one,  one  and  one-half  units,  or  two  units 
according  to  the  time  actually  devoted  to  the  subject ;  that 
courses  in  history  of  less  than  four  or  five  periods  per  week 
be  not  given  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  ;  that  the  minimum  admission  credit  in  history  be 
one  unit,  and  that  credit  be  not  given  for  more  than  one  unit 
in  one  historical  field,  and  that  institutions  admitting  on  cer- 
tificate grant  credit  for  work  in  history  of  one-half  unit  or  one 
unit  according  to  the  time  employed  ;  that  colleges  require  that 
at  least  nine  of  the  units  presented  for  admission  be  confined 
to  three  subjects;  that  consideration  be  given  by  colleges  to  the 
method  of  admission  by  means  of  a  certified  school  record  and 
comprehensive  examinations  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects. 

Responding  to  a  request  from  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Conference  Committee  regarding  the  terms 
"honorable  dismissal"  and  "statemen.t  of  record,"  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  that  the  term  'honorable  dismissal'  should  be 
used  to  refer  to  conduct  and  character  only,  and  that  honorable 
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dismissal  should  never  be  given  unless  the  student's  standing 
as  to  conduct  and  character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  con- 
tinuance in  the  institution  granting  the  dismissal.  Further- 
more, there  should  in  every  instance  be  given  in  the  statement 
of  honorable  dismissal,  full  mention  of  any  probation,  suspen- 
sion, or  other  temporary  restriction  imposed  for  bad  conduct, 
if  the  ])eriod  of  such  restriction  is  not  over  when  the  papers 
of  dismissal  are  issued. 

That  the  term  'statement  of  record'  should  be  used  to 
refer  to  the  recorded  results  of  a  student's  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  that  this  statement  should  in  every  instance  contain 
all  the  imi)ortant  facts  pertaining  to  the  student's  admission, 
classification,  and  scholarship.  In  particular,  no  partial  or  in- 
complete class-room  record  (for  example,  with  failure  omitted) 
should  ever  be  given  without  clear  evidence  that  it  is  partial  or 
incomplete ;  if  the  student's  scholarship  has  been  such  as  to 
prevent  his  continuance  in  the  institution  issuing  the  statement 
of  record  or  to  render  him  subject  to  any  probation,  suspen- 
sion, or  other  temporary  restriction,  a  plain  statement  of  any 
and  all  such  facts  shall  be  included  and  such  information 
should  be  given  as  will  make  clear  the  system  of  grades  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  exercises  per  week  devoted  to  each 
course,  etc. 

That  papers  of  "honorable  dismissal'  and  'statements  of 
record'  should  ordinarily  be  sent  directly  to  the  institution 
where  they  are  to  be  used." 


The  President.     Is  there  any  discussion? 
( It  was  moved  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  and  the 
motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed  to). 
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The  President.  It  is  before  you  for  further  discussion. 
Is  this  report  to  be  adopted  without  discussion?  Doesn't  any- 
one wish  to  say  anything  about  it  ? 

President  Hill.  Last  year  President  Bowman  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative  of  this  Association,  but  he  was 
not  present  to  make  the  report,  so  I  was  called  upon  to  give  an 
informal  account  of  what  occurred.  No  action  was  taken, 
first,  because  the  report  of  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  was  informal,  and 
secondly,  because  in  my  absence  from  the  committee  a  year 
ago  they  did  not  deal  with  this  matter  of  "honorable  dismissal." 
So  we  have  here  the  matter  of  "honorable  dismissal"  and  also 
"statement  of  record."  President  Thompson  last  year  was 
anxious  these  matters  should  be  cleared  up  by  that  Conference 
Committee  so  there  might  be  a  definite  program  before  the 
Association  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  President.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report? 

( It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted. 
Motion  carried). 

President  Hill.  Might  I  call  attention  to  one  other 
matter?  Last  year  when  the  report  was  presented  it  men- 
tioned among  other  things  the  fact  that  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  had — at  least  the  graduate  deans  had — 
agreed  upon  the  same  method  of  procedure  and  cooperation 
in  the  admission  of  graduate  students  of  states  other  than  that 
in  which  the  university  is  located,  and  President  Thompson 
said,  "I  should  like  to  know  one  thing  about  this  report.  There 
has  been  no  action  taken  upon  it,  as  I  understand,  yet ;  but 
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there  were  some  items  in  that  report  which  it  would  be  of  some 
interest  to  know  whether  this  Association  would  endorse  or 
not ;  for  instance,  the  question  of  receiving  graduate  students 
from  colleges  within  a  state  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall 
be  given  credentials  by  the  university  of  that  state."  I  believe 
no  such  program  has  been  adopted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have 
that  discussed  by  this  Association.  President  Thompson  is 
not  present  at  this  time,  but  it  was  agreed  upon  last  year  that 
the  matter  would  come  up  along  with  this  more  formal  report 
this  year. 

The  President.  It  is  now  open  for  discussion.  Is  there 
any  one  who  wishes  to  discuss  it  ? 

The  Secretary.  I  think,  out  of  courtesy  to  President 
Thompson,  it  might  be  well  enough  to  postpone  the  discussion 
of  this  question  until  the  meeting  next  year.  He  is  seldom 
absent  from  our  deliberations,  but  was  necessarily  detained  at 
home  this  year. 

The  President.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  next  is  a  report 
on  "Reorganization  of  Education." 


Report  of  Committee  on  Reorganization 

of  Education 

President  Hill.     I  will  say  in  regard  to  the  part  of  my 
report  pertaining  to  the  "Reorganization  of  Education,"  that 
they  have  had  no  meeting  since  the  Association  met  last  fall. 
President  McVey  has  submitted  this  statement : 
"Report  of  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on   Economy  of  Time  in 
Education  for  this  year  is  limited  to  a  statement  of  attitude. 
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The  committee  is  practically  forced  to  wait  for  the  returns  on 
work  done  by  the  ditTerent  organizations  investigating  primary 
and  secondary  education. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year 
to  make  a  rather  careful  study  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  state  universities  belonging  to  this  Association 
along  the  line  of  coordinating  professional  with  college  work, 
and  to  answer,  if  possible,  some  questions  that  may  arise  rela- 
tive to  the  desirability  of  such  relationship.  It  is  expected 
this  investigation  will  be  started  with  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  and  that  some  definite  results  can  be  given  to  the 
committee  at  its  next  meeting  in  November,  1916. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  L.  McVey,  Chairman." 

The  President.     Shall  that  be  adopted  ? 

The  Secretary.     I  move  that  it  be  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

(Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried). 


Report  of  Committee  on 
University  Inter-Communication 

BY 

President  Guy  Potter  Benton 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  this  morning  for  a  very  brief 
conference  with  my  associates  on  this  committee.  Presidents 
Farrand  and  Duniway.  I  have  to  say  that  President  James  is 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  this  committee,  and  it  was 
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his  notion,  as  I  understand  it,  that  a  committee  of  some  sort, 
of  which  the  secretary  of  the  Association  might  properly  be 
chairman,  should  be  organized  to  bring  the  state  viniversities 
into  closer  fellowship  with  each  other  and,  better  than  that  per- 
haps, closer  in  dealing  with  the  problems  confronting  each  of 
our  institutions.  It  was  thought  the  secretary's  office  might 
properly  be  the  clearing  house  for  the  State  Universities  of 
America,  the  expectation  being  that  the  various  members  of 
the  Association  would  communicate  with  my  office,  sending  in 
bulletins  that  might  be  of  common  interest,  or  writing  letters 
containing  information  that  might  be  profitable  to  all  our  mem- 
bers. I  might  say  the  conception  was  a  very  beautiful  one, 
but  never  fully  realized.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  year 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  had  occasion  two  or  three 
times  to  send  out  questionnaires  to  the  various  members,  at 
the  request  of  members  of  the  Association.  That  has  been 
about  the  extent  of  the  work. 

Of  very  great  potentiality,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  committee 
of  this  sort.  But  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  work  of  this  committee  worth  while,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  should  send  bulletins  that  are  full  of 
general  interest  to  the  membership  to  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary. It  would  be  data  from  which  the  secretary  could  prepare 
a  resume  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  bulletins  and  send  out 
this  information  to  the  members  of  our  Association,  or  write 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  direct  their  attention  to 
the  working  out  of  certain  problems  in  other  institutions. 

This  committee  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  serve  the 
Association  if  the  members  of  the  Association  will  cooperate. 
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The  President.  The  report  is  received  and  filed.  Is 
there  any  discussion  ? 

Dean  Guthe.  May  I  ask  what  kind  of  bulletins  the 
secretary  has  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  University  Asso- 
ciation ?  Just  a  few  examples  I  think  would  help  us  to  under- 
stand more  fully. 

The  Secretary.  President  James,  when  he  initiated  the 
motion  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  this  committee,  saw 
that  there  might  be  legislative  problems  confronting  a  particular 
institution  which  would  be  profitable  for  all  of  us  to  know 
about.  There  might  be  some  problems  of  administration,  some 
curricula  scheme  worked  out  that  would  be  profitable  for  all  of 
us.  It  was  never  expected  that  specific  bulletins  bearing  on 
department  subjects  would  be  circulated,  but  rather  bulletins 
on  general  subjects  of  administration. 

The  President.     The  report  will  be  received  and  filed. 

(The  secretary  here  read  a  letter  from  the  Yotmg 
Women's  Christian  Association,  inviting  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  to  luncheon  at  its 
building  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  as  well  as  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  organization.  A  motion  was  made,  seconded 
and  carried,  expressing  appreciation). 

(Dean  Leuschner  here  stated  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  San  Jose  extends  an  invitation  to  the  delegates  for  a 
sixty-five  mile  automobile  ride  through  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley). 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  this  cordial  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  San  Jose  and  urge  our  members  to  accept  the 
hospitality  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  as  individuals. 
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The  President.     It  is  so  ordered. 

President  Duniway.  I  wish  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  standard 
forms  of  recording  and  reporting  registration ;  also  the  cost 
of  instruction — perhaps  a  better  way  to  put  it  would  be  cost 
accounting.  I  am  well  aware  of  what  has  been  done  by  various 
organizations  regarding  the  matter,  but  it  appears  to  me  it 
would  be  very  useful  for  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  to  have  a  standard  method,  so  I  move  that  there 
be.  appointed  a  committee  to  take  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  purpose  of  such  a  committee,  as  I  view  it,  would  be 
to  see  if  some  order  could  be  brought  out  of  chaos,  to  recom- 
mend some  common  method  or  statement  which  would  make 
the  statistics  much  more  useful. 

The  President.     Is  the  motion  seconded  ? 

President  Hill.  I  would  like  President  Duniway  to  re- 
state the  motion. 

(President  Duniway  here  repeated  the  motion). 

President  Hill.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  Association  of  Business  Managers  of 
Universities,  and  I  want  no  new  task  set  for  this  Association. 
I  do  wish,  however,  that  we  could  get  some  bright  man  busy 
on  this  problem.  I  move  to  substitute  these  Associations  of 
Registrars  and  Business  Managers  for  the  committee  spoken 
of  by  President  Duniway,  each  organization  to  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative to  confer  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  once 
with  a  view  of  superintending  this  method  of  work. 

A  Member.  I  believe  there  are  two  associations,  one  the 
Association  of   Registrars  and  the  other  the  Association  of 
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Secretaries  or  Business  Managers  of  Universities.  Is  it  your 
idea  that  both  should  be  represented? 

President  Hill.  That  is  what  I  say ;  that  each  appoint  a 
representative  to  confer  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  Capen.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  already  con- 
sulted with  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars.  In  fact 
it  has  worked  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  question  of 
modifying  its  statistical  forms,  so  as  to  meet  more  nearly  the 
convenience  of  the  registrars.  The  last  forms  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  bureau — I  think  they  are  probably  now  in  the 
mail — embody  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars  at  its  last  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor.  We 
have  never  consulted  with  the  business  managers  in  regard  to 
the  financial  forms,  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
However,  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Association  of 
Registrars,  I  question  whether  President  Hill's  motion  would 
exactly  fit  the  case.  May  I  say  in  regard  to  the  other  matter 
referred  to  by  both  Presidents  Duniway  and  Hill,  that  from 
our  own  observation,  there  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the 
methods  employed  by  registrars'  offices ;  possibly  not  so  much 
in  the  large  universities,  although  to  some  extent  it  prevails 
there,  too.  It  has  seemed  to  us  for  a  long  time  that  an  agree- 
ment as  to  at  least  a  fundamental  portion  of  the  duties  of  the 
registrar's  office,  would  be  very  valuable  to  all  concerned. 

President  Hill.  Perhaps  m^y  motion  may  not  fit  the 
case,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  special  need  of  this  Associa- 
tion appointing  a  committee  to  consider  it.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Education  will  add  a  representative  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  Registrars,  I  think  we  might  get 
the  results  we  are  aiming  at. 
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( The  question  being  on  the  substitute  motion,  the  motion 

was  lost). 

(  Motion  made  by  President  Duniway  was  also  lost). 

The  President.  We  have  a  short  interval  now  before 
luncheon  and  might  listen  to  some  report  from  Dr.  Sisson  re- 
garding the  Idaho  situation.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  of  hearing  from  him.  Is  there  any  objection  to  con- 
tinuing the  session  for  say  fifteen  minutes  longer  until  we  have 
a  word  from  Dr.  Sisson  ? 

•  Doctor  Sisson.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  going  to  say 
is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  you  the  salient  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Idaho  situation.  I  want  to  confine  myself  to 
facts  and  eschew  argument  or  prophecy.  I  am  here  because 
President  Brannon  of  the  University  of  Idaho  was  compelled 
to  go  back  before  this  meeting.  I  am  here  at  his  request  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and  I  believe  of  the  President 
of  this  Association.  I  state  this,  because  it  should  be  very 
clear  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Idaho,  while  he 
is  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  by 
rule  and  practice  scrupulously  avoiding  trespassing  on  the 
function  of  the  president  of  the  university  or  the  head  of  any 
other  state  educational  institution.  And  that  as  you  under- 
stand is  one  of  the  new  things  and  one  of  the  difficult  things, 
but  we  believe  not  one  of  the  impossible  things. 

There  are  naturally  many  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  Idaho  plan  and  the  Idaho  situation.  In  the  first  place  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  avoid  confusing  the  Idaho  plan  with  other 
forms  of  central  board.  It  is  radically  different  from  all  other 
plans ;  and  the  fact  that  other  plans  may  have  produced  such 
and  such  results,  good  or  bad,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
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the  Idaho  plan  will  produce  the  same  results.  I  would  request 
of  this  body,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  body  of 
people  more  vitally  interested,  to  await  the  development  of  the 
Idaho  plan.  It  is  an  experiment  and  should  be  judged  by  its 
results  and  not  by  some  other  results. 

First  a  word  or  two  about  the  history  of  the  Idaho  plan 
to  date.  Those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  work  it  out,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  formulating  it.  That  is  true  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is  also  true  of  the 
commissioner  and  is  true  of  the  new  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, Dr.  M.  A.  Brannon.  We  came  in  afterwards  without 
having  any  share  in  planning  or  enacting  the  new  system. 
There  has  been  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  which  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  personal  situation  in  any  institution.  We 
have  had  comparatively  few  changes  in  faculties  except  at 
the  university,  and  there  the  changes  have  had  no  special  rela- 
tion to  the  centralized  control.  A  number  of  men  have  been 
called  from  the  university  to  go  to  larger  places ;  two  at  least 
have  gone  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  gone 
where  they  would  receive  larger  salaries  and  higher  rank  than 
in  Idaho.  If  you  look  into  the  matter  carefully  you  will  find 
no  ground  for  suspecting  any  disturbing  or  injurious  action 
on  the  part  of  the  new  administration  so  far  as  tenure  is  con- 
cerned. 

All  appointments  within  the  institutions  are  made  strictly 
on  the  nomination  of  the  head  of  the  institution.  No  such 
appointment  has  ever  been  made  since  the  new  board  has  been 
constituted  and  no  appointment  will  be  made,  so  long  as  our 
present  rules  hold,  except  upon  nomination  of  the  head  of  the 
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institution.  That  rule  has  been  adhered  to  without  the  sHght- 
est  deviation  in  letter  or  spirit. 

With  regard  to  legislative  conditions,  we  had  our  troubles, 
but  not  any  more  serious  than  most  other  states  ;  this  was  a 
rather  bad  legislative  year  all  over.  But  the  most  important 
fact  is  this :  The  Idaho  legislature  refused  to  consider  any 
change  in  the  fundamental  law.  There  were  two  bills  intro- 
duced which  would  have  made  a  change  in  that  law.  One 
bill  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  clause  establishing  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Education.  Nobody  took  that  bill  seri- 
ously except  the  author  and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  House,  where  it  received  nine  votes 
with  forty-seven  votes  against  it. 

The  other  bill  proposed  an  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  board.  The  original 
law  contained  a  provision  excluding  from  eligibility  to  the 
board  all  persons  having  had  any  connection  with  any  state 
institution,  either  as  regent,  trustee,  teacher  or  student.  That 
provision,  although  undoubtedly  exceedingly  wise,  was  natu- 
rally obnoxious  to  many  people.  We  fully  expected  it  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  felt  unable  to  oppose  the  bill.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  with  very  little  discussion ;  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  22  to  11.  So  the  original  law  stands  ab- 
solutely unchanged.  I  understand  some  statement  has  been 
made  that  that  law  has  been  changed.  There  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  change,  but  rather  a  manifest  determination  to 
permit  no  change  until  the  new  plan  can  be  reasonably  tested. 

Thus  far  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  also  bears 
the  title  of  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  university  than  to  any  other  aspect  of 
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the  educational  system ;  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  they 
would  be  open  to  criticism  if  they  had  not  special  justification. 
The  justification  is  that  they  found  many  things  that  needed 
altogether  unusual  attention ;  for  the  university  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  on  the  way  to  a  serious  deficit  owing  to  the  lack  of  a 
proper  system  of  financial  records  covering  incurred  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  actual  expenditures. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  unpaid.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  member 
being  appointed  each  year.  They  may  be  removed  only  upon 
preferred  charges  and  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Senate ;  which  means  that  they  are  irre- 
movable except  on  account  of  gross  misconduct.  I  am  sure 
that  the  board  will  set  the  tradition,  in  case  the  matter  should 
arise,  of  considering  that  their  positions  are  not  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor,  but  once  having  been  made  by  the 
governor  as  an  officer  of  the  state,  become  a  trust  to  be  held  by 
the  member  himself. 

Chancellor  Avery.    How  long  does  the  governor  serve? 

Doctor  Sisson.     Two  years. 

Dean  Babcock.  Does  the  Board  take  the  initiative  in 
educational  matters  ? 

Doctor  Sisson.  Not  at  all.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, I  think,  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  refusing  to  take  the 
initiative  in  educational  matters.  They  never  recommend  an 
appointment  in  institutions.  They  leave  the  commissioner  ab- 
solutely free  to  choose  the  members  of  his  own  staff  and  they 
have  left  the  heads  of  institutions  free  to  choose  the  members 
of  their  staff — kept  their  hands  off  absolutely.  They  have 
shown   no   desire   to   interfere   with   educational   questions   in 
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general.  It  is  clearly  understood  of  course  that  they  consti- 
tute the  source  of  power  and  must  pass  final  decision  on  all 
matters. 

President  Jordan.  The  character  of  the  personnel  of 
the  board  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  reference 
to  their  interest,  would  it  not?  It  might  be  possible  to  bring 
in  a  man  of  entirely  different  type  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  interests  of  the  university. 

Doctor  Sisson.  Yes,  I  think  that  may  be  true,  Doctor 
Jordan.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  serious  danger,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  any  rate. 

Doctor  Jordan.  The  fact  that  Idaho  is  a  state  with  a 
small  population  would  make  the  probability  smaller  than 
would  be  the  case  in  a  state  like  Wisconsin  or  Iowa. 

Doctor  Sisson.  Possibly.  Idaho  is  a  small  state.  How- 
ever, while  it  is  small,  we  have  some  of  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties that  possibly  could  exist. 

President  Kingsbury.  What  relation  exists  between 
the  commissioner  and  the  university  ? 

Doctor  Sissox.  The  commissioner  is  the  chief  adviser, 
and  executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  His 
relations  and  duties,  as  well  as  those  of  other  officers,  are  fixed 
by  the  regulations  and  the  statute.  I  have  brought  here  ten 
copies  of  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, because  I  thought  some  of  you  might  care  to  have  the 
statute  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board,  which  are 
printed  in  full  in  this  report,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  other 
data  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  various  institu- 
tions. The  commissioner  is  adviser  and  the  general  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  all  matters. 
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President  Kingsbury.     Is  he  a  member  of  the  board? 

Doctor  Sisson.  No,  he  is  not  a  member.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  for  an  indefinite  term  with  secure  tenure. 
I  might  say  further  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sioner that  he  exercises  supervision  over  all  the  institutions  of 
the  state.  It  is  his  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
all  matters  which  seem  to  him  to  require  consideration.  He 
acts  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  each  institu- 
tion, and  carries  out  the  general  policies  of  the  board  in  the 
method  of  procedure  and  action  of  each  institution.  He  also 
confers  with  the  head  of  each  institution  on  all  matters  of 
moment,  and  in  his  discretion,  calls  meetings  of  heads  of  in- 
stitutions, for  discussion  of  matters  of  common  concern,  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  board.  It  is  planned  that  the  head  of 
each  institution  must  meet  the  board  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
oftener,  if  possible.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  you  read 
the  regulations  on  all  these  points. 

The  President.     How  many  institutions  have  you? 

Doctor  Sisson.     Six. 

The  President.     Namely? 

Doctor  Sisson.  The  university,  two  normal  schools, 
the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  at  Pocatello,  which  is  a  junior 
college,  the  Industrial  Training  School  and  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  Secretary.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction? 

Doctor  Sisson.  There  is  the  one  serious  situation  in 
Idaho.  It  is  causing  no  trouble  now,  but  is  a  source  of  great 
possible  danger.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  new  system  is  an 
experiment  and  is  only  partly  completed.     There  is  a  single 
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board  entirely  controlling  all  matters  of  education  in  the  state. 
It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  drew  the  bill  originally,  to 
eliminate  the  state  superintendent  as  a  constitutional  officer. 
The  commisioner  is  given  state-wdde  jurisdiction  and  is  held 
directly  responsible  for  the  state  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
public  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  not  responsible  for  the  institutions,  yet  in  many  respects 
the  two  officers  occupy  the  same  field  and  their  functions  over- 
lap seriously.  There  should  have  been  a  resolution  introduced 
providing  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the  super- 
intendency.  For  some  reason  this  was  not  carried  out.  The 
only  serious  disappointment  to  me  in  the  last  session  was  that 
it  also  failed  to  do  that.  So  we  still  have  a  State  Superin- 
tendent and  must  still  elect  another  State  Superintendent  a 
year  from  November.  Such  an  arrangement  is  bound  to 
cause  conflict  of  plans  and  purposes  sooner  or  later,  although 
that  danger  at  present  is  excluded  through  the  staunch  ad- 
vocacy of  the  new  system  by  the  present  superintendent,  Miss 
Bernice  McCoy,  w^io  is  working  with  splendid  devotion  for 
its  full  success.  She  was  elected  on  a  platform  which  ex- 
plicitly announced  adherence  to  the  new  plan,  and  further- 
more she  stated  that  she  would  use  every  effort  to  have  a 
resolution  passed  to  do  away  with  the  State  Superintendent. 
She  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  only  argument  publicly  urged  against  the  abolition  of 
the  State  Superintendency  is  one  which  has  undoubtedly  some 
merit,  and  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  new  plan  of  edu- 
cational, administration ;  it  is  that  the  superintendent  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Land  Board,  and  is  needed  there  to  safeguard 
the  school  lands. 
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The  Secretary.  Then  the  commissioner  has  nothing  to 
do  with  elementary  or  secondary  schools? 

Doctor  Sisson.  He  certainly  has.  By  plain  intent  of 
the  statute  he  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of  education.  The 
State  Superintendent,  Miss  McCoy,  is  now  virtually  acting  as 
a  member  of  the  staff.  She  is  practically  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Elementary  Schools.  That  of  course  has  come 
about  through  her  personal  willingness  to  act  as  such,  and 
works  well  because  of  her  high  qualifications  for  this  part  of 
the  work. 

Chancellor  Avery.  May  I  ask  for  the  reason  for  the 
two  officers  ? 

Doctor  Sisson.  There  is  no  reason,  but  only  a  cause. 
The  cause  is  that  two  years  ago,  in  1913,  when  they  passed 
this  bill  providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Education  with  a  Com- 
missioner, they  did  not  succeed  in  passing  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  do  away  with  the  State 
Superintendent.  However  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  one  of  these  offices.  The  State  Board  and  the 
commissioner  have  repeatedly  declared  in  speech  and  in  print 
that  a  choice  may  be  made  between  the  two  offices,  and  one  or 
the  other  must  be  discontinued.  However  the  abolition  of 
the  commissionership  would  virtually  be  the  rejection  of  the 
new  plan. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  this  Idaho  plan  as  being  differ- 
ent from  any  other  plan,  particularly  from  the  new  plan  which 
is  proposed  in  Montana,  which  perhaps  looks  like  it  on  the 
surface.  It  is  radically  different  from  the  old  plan  of 
Montana,  from  the  Kansas  plan,  the  Iowa  plan.  It  is  by  it- 
self.      As  Dr.  Jordan  said,  Idaho  is  a  very  small  state.       The 
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plan  is  an  experiment,  and  one  reason  why  I  have  stayed  over 
today  was  because  I  very  much  desired  you  gentlemen  should 
know  the  fundamental  facts,  and  you  should  at  least  not  do 
anything  individually  or  collectively,  which  would  damage  or 
vitiate  our  experiment.  That  is  all  we  ask.  The  experiment 
is  being  made.  Some  people  are  doing  what  they  can  to  dam- 
age the  experiment.  But  thus  far  we  have  made  progress ; 
the  plan  is  in  good  working  order  and — I  think  I  can  speak  for 
the  board  and  myself — working  well.  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  we  are  on  the  way  to  success  in  a  plan  which  will 
greatly  benefit  education  in  Idaho,  and  may  throw  some  valu- 
able light  upon  the  problems  of  other  states. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Association  before  adjournment  for  luncheon? 

Doctor  Capen.     May  I  make  a  very  brief  statement? 

This  Association  last  year  was  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  to  appoint  a  representative  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee which  the  Bureau  was  organizing  for  the  purpose  of 
listing  what  President  Vincent  has  called  the  objective  criteria 
for  judging  colleges  and  universities,  and  possibly  publishing 
the  same.  The  proposed  lists  would  include  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  together  with  criteria  upon  which  any  group  or 
any  individual  might  base  such  a  classification  as  might  be 
desired.  Your  xA-Ssociation  appointed  Chancellor  Avery  as  its 
representative  on  that  committee.  The  committee  has  met 
once,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  so  I  take  the  liberty  of 
speaking  about  its  work  for  just  a  moment. 

It  decided  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  any  classification 
of  colleges;  that  its  plan  would  be  to  list  institutions  in  various 
groups  according  to  their   fundamental  purposes.       For  in- 
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stance,  there  would  be  a  separate  group  of  agricultural  colleges, 
another  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  and  so  on.  Then  it 
would  circulate  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  an  inquiry, 
which  is  to  be  later  worked  out,  designed  to  elicit  the  most  im- 
portant facts  regarding  resources,  faculty,  standards  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  other  matters.  After  this  information  has  been 
collected  it  is  to  be  tabulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
standing  of  each  institution  under  each  one  of  the  categories 
selected  by  the  committee  as  significant  in  determining  collegi- 
ate efficiency.  Those  were  the  principal  matters  decided  upon 
by  the  committee.  It  held  moreover,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous committee  acting  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  It  decided  to  call  itself  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Educational  Statistics,  and  it  asked  each  one  of  its 
members  to  report  back  to  the  appointing  association  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  appointment  be  renewed.  I  expect 
some  of  this  information  has  not  come  to  Chancellor  Avery. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  make  this  statement  and  request  that 
your  Association  continue  its  membership  on  this  committee. 

The  Secretary.  Can  you  tell  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  ? 

Doctor  Capen.  This  Association,  represented  by  Chan- 
cellor Avery  ;  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  represented  by  its  secretary.  Professor 
Jacobs  ;  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  represented  by  Commissioner 
Finley ;  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  vSouthern  States  represented  by  Professor  Young  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  the  secretary  of  the  association  ;  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  repre- 
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sented  by  Professor  Hollister  of  the  University  of  Illinois ; 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  represented  by 
Dean  Salisbury  of  Chicago  ;  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, represented  by  Dr.  Colwell ;  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Education,  represented  by  President  Howe 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  represented  by  President  Cowling,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  represented  by  the  Commissioner, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  myself,  acting  as 
secretary. 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  Chancellor  Avery  be  con- 
tinued as  permanent  representative  of  the  Committee  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  President.     Is  that  seconded? 

Chancellor  Avery.  I  simply  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment. There  was  no  formal  notice  given  of  the  meeting.  It 
came  to  me  at  a  time  when  my  time  happened  to  be  full.  I 
telegraphed  to  the  committee  stating  that  unfortunately  for  me 
I  could  not  be  there  at  that  time,  but  if  there  should  be  a  meet- 
ing later  I  could  arrange  to  be  present.  I  make  the  statement 
so  my  colleagues  will  not  think  I  was  negligent. 

( The  question  being  on  the  motion  that  Chancellor  Avery 
be  continued  as  permanent  representative  of  the  Committee  of 
Higher  Education,  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President.  We  are  now  adjourned  until  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 


Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  August  30,  1915 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2.30 
o'clock. 

The  President.  The  Association  will  please  come  to 
order.     Further  announcements  will  be  made  by  the  secretary. 

The  Secretary.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  the 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  present  with  us  W.  H. 
Young,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  and  Hardinge  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Calcutta.  I  move  he  be  extended  the  courtesies  of  the 
Association  throughout  our  sessions. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President.  Are  there  other  things  to  be  called  to 
our  attention  before  we  proceed  with  the  chief  business  of  the 
afternoon?  If  not,  I  call  for  the  discussion  of  the  "Function 
of  a  University  in  the  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers" 
by  President  Robert  J.  Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine. 


Function  of  a  University  in  the  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers 

BY 

President  Robert  J.  Aley 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  what  I  shall  have  to  say  is  not 
as  formal  or  formidable  as  the  half  page  subject  on  the  pro- 
gram would  seem  to  indicate. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  state  university  is  in  one  way  or 
another  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  public  education  of  the 
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state.  In  some  states  it  is  so  by  constitutional  provision ;  in 
others  by  legal  enactments,  and  in  still  others  it  has  gained  this 
position  by  common  consent  or  by  gradual  development.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  one  can  say  with  a  good  deal  of 
certainty  that  the  state  universities  of  this  country  ov^e  to  the 
states  the  dut}'  of  participating  very  directly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers   for  secondary  schools. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  special  preparation  for 
work  in  secondary  education  is  necessary.  There  is  a  growing 
sentiment  that  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  should  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  a  subject  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach. 
In  many  states  steps  have  already  been  taken  which  will  lead 
ultimately  to  all  high  school  teachers  being  college  graduates. 
It  is  also  required  by  most  high  school  committees  that  the 
teachers  must  be  specially  prepared  in  the  subjects  they  teach. 
It  is  no  longer  common  to  find  the  young  man  who  has 
majored  in  English  teaching  mathematics  in  some  large  high 
school,  although  that  still  sometimes  happens.  Certainly  the 
tendency  in  secondary  education  is  in  the  direction  o*f  broad 
special  preparation.  Added  to  this  is  a  growing  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  specific  training  in  methods  and  plans  of  teach- 
ing and  also  in  the  general  philosophy  of  education. 

The  state  university  is  the  institution  which  by  right  of 
its  position  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  state  should  be  the  leader  in  the  training  of  the 
secondary  school  teachers.  The  method  of  doing  it  must  be 
determined  by  each  state  individually.  It  is  not  possible  for 
this  association  to  formulate  a  plan  that  would  apply  in  its 
details  in  the  various  state  universities  represented.     Condi- 
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tions  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Methods  already 
developed  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  very  different.  The 
legal  and  constitutional  provisions  of  the  states  are  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  useless  to  indicate  a  specific  plan  of  training 
teachers.  It  may  be  of  value  to  call  attention  to  a  few  things 
which  may  provoke  thought  and  discussion. 

The  first  division  of  the  topic  is,  "Shall  the  university 
off'er  instruction  in  all  subjects  which  the  high  school  may 
choose  to  teach?"  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  al- 
though for  the  great  majority  of  state  universities  the  answer 
is  yes.  The  method  of  answering  will,  of  course,  be  different 
in  different  states.  In  states  where  higher  education  is  pro- 
vided by  several  institutions,  agricultural,  technical,  and  home 
economic  training  may  be  given  in  some  institution  other  than 
the  state  university.  There  are  several  states  where  the 
secondary  teachers  of  agriculture  have  special  provision  made 
for  them  in  the  agricultural  college.  It  is  readily  seen  that  in 
some  states  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  college  may  be 
far  better  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  training 
than  that  of  the  state  university. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  university  should  attempt  to 
teach  all  things  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  high  school 
curriculum.  It  is  probably  better  to  confine  our  work  to  the 
subjects  that  have  real  and  established  values. 

The  state  university  should  be  a  place  of  some  conserva- 
tism, and,  therefore,  it  should  not  attempt  to  prepare  for  all 
the  fads  that,  from  time  to  time,  find  their  way  into  the  high 
school  curriculum.  The  well  established  subjects  of  secondary 
education  are  already  being  taught  in  various  departments  of 
the  state  universities. 
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The  second  division  of  the  topic  is  "The  relation  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  other  departments  of  the  University 
giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  taken  by  candidates  for 
teachership  ;  where  is  vested  control  of  such  courses  and  judg- 
ment as  to  their  efficiency  for  the  purpose  in  hand?"  This 
brings  again  to  our  attention  the  fact  of  the  different  forms 
of  organization.  Some  institutions  have  schools  of  education 
while  many  others  have  departments  of  education  organized 
exactly  as  are  the  other  departments  of  the  university.  In 
the  institution  which  I  represent,  the  latter  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  one  followed.  I  think  we  should  be  very  slow  to 
change  that  organization  and  replace  it  by  a  school  of  educa- 
tion. A  very  grave  difficulty  arises  if  the  department  of 
education  attempts  to  outline  the  pedagogy  of  particular  sub- 
jects. Very  few  members  of  our  faculties  will  admit  such 
omniscience  as  belonging  to  the  professor  of  education.  They 
are  willing  for  him  to  teach  educational  psychology,  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching,  plans  of  supervision,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  ;  but  they  prefer  to  determine  the  pedagogy 
applicable  to  the  subjects  they  profess.  I  have  strong  faith 
that  the  man  who  knows  a  subject  is  usually  the  best  judge 
of  how  the  subject  should  be  taught.  I  believe,  therefore,  the 
training  in  methods  of  teaching  specific  subjects  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  department  in  charge  of  that  sub- 
ject. College  teaching  may  be  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
study  done  by  professors  to  prepare  definite  plans  and  methods 
for  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

The  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  other  departments  of 
a  university  to  the  department  of  education  presents  a  difficult 
problem.     I  suppose  the  difficulty  goes  back  to  the  fact,  that  in 
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a  great  many  universities,  probably  to  some  degree  in  all,  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  education  was  resented  by 
many  of  the  other  departments  in  the  institution.  Education 
as  a  subject  of  study  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  trivial. 
Its  newness  as  a  college  study,  the  lack  of  definite  organiza- 
tion of  its  material,  and  the  very  diverse  views  held  by  its 
leading  professors,  make  many  college  men  slow  to  admit  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  other  subjects  that  have 
been  long  established  in  the  college  curriculum.  They  look 
with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  upon  the  man  who  comes  with  a 
doctor's  degree  earned  by  work  in  education. 

We  need  to  bring  about  that  same  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween the  other  departments  and  the  department  of  education 
that  now  exists  between  departments  organized  to  prepare  for 
special  professions.  Such  cooperation  is  now  found  in  courses 
leading  to  law,  medicine,  business,  and  journalism.  Similar 
cooperation  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  teaching. 

The  third  division  of  the  topic  is  "Who  shall  constitute 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education?"  No  general  answer 
can  be  given  to  this  question.  It  must  be  determined  by  each 
institution  in  harmony  with  its  plan  of  organization. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  some  things  we  are  doing 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  Our  department  of  education  is 
comparatively  new.  Because  of  the  conservatism  of  her 
people.  New  England  is  a  rather  difficult  place  in  which  to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  study  of  education.  The  prevalent 
idea  is  that  graduation  from  college  with  an  A.  B.  degree  is  the 
only  preparation  needed  for  secondary  school  work. 
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We  have  been  trying  in  the  department  of  education, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  school  officials  of  the  state,  to 
develop  some  consciousness  of  the  need  of  specific  training  for 
teaching.  We  are  getting  the  cooperation  in  this  efifort  of  the 
other  colleges  of  the  state.  There  are  only  four  colleges  in 
Maine  and  all  have  been  working  together  trying  to  develop  a 
real  interest  in  secondary  education  and  secondary  teaching  as 
a  career  worth  preparing  for.  In  our  institution  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  considerable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  other 
departments,  a  cooperation  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  is  increas- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  department.  It  is  not  yet  all  that  it 
should  be  or  all  we  hope  it  may  be.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  authorities  of  the  local  high  school,  we  are  able  to  give 
actual  teaching  experience  to  those  preparing  to  teach.  We 
believe  that  this  furnishes  a  very  profitable  laboratory  experi- 
ence. 

I  believe  the  department  of  education  in  the  university  may 
have  splendid  reflex  action  upon  the  university  itself,  through 
the  effect  upon  the  classroom  work  of  its  professors.  I  know 
of  one  state  institution  that  for  the  past  year  has  had  a  large 
per  cent,  of  its  young  teachers  taking  actual  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  with  very  excellent  results.  This  plan 
may  not  be  practicable  in  many  places. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  of  course,  that  we  have  in  our  facul- 
ties men  who  would  profit  a  good  deal  if  they  would  give  a 
little  conscious  thought  to  the  plans  and  methods  of  carrying 
on  their  work.  An  investigation  carried  on  by  the  department 
of  education  in  the  University  of  Maine  in  regard  to  examina- 
tions has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  many  of  our  men.  In  the 
department  of  chemistry,  nine  teachers  were  asked  to  mark 
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ten  papers  in  elementary  chemistry.  Each  of  them  marked 
ten,  but  no  two  of  them  agreed.  The  variation  was  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  yet  they  sometimes  fail  a  fellow  for  seventy- 
four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  instead  of  seventy-five  per 
cent.  In  mathematics,  seven  men  marked  ten  papers  in  ordi- 
nary elementary  algebra  and  geometry  with  a  like  result.  Those 
are  just  a  few  instances.  I  merely  mention  them,  not  because 
they  have  not  been  done  elsewhere,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  thing  like  that  working  through  the  faculty 
has  had  a  profound  eflect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward 
pedagogical  questions.  And  so  a  department  of  education  by 
showing  an  interest  in  these  questions  and  calling  attention  to 
them  in  the  various  clubs  of  the  faculty  may  exert  a  very 
wholesome  efl'ect  upon  the  life  of  the  university. 

The  department  of  education  should  justify  itself  even  if 
it  does  not  prepare  very  many  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools. 


Dean  Babcock.  ]\[ay  I  ask  President  Hill  regarding  one 
matter  which  President  Aley  did  not  deal  with  as  fully  as  I 
hoped  he  would,  and  that  is  the  practice  school  of  the  depart- 
ment or  college  of  education.  I  don't  mean  the  high  school. 
I  mean  a  real  school  of  practice  for  the  university  students, 
where  they  may  be  given  actual  practice  in  teaching.  The 
University  of  ^Missouri  has  its  own  school.  I  wish  President 
Hill  would  tell  us  how  that  works.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  that.  We  are  just  about  to  build  for  the  University 
of  Illinois  a  $25,000  building  for  the  practice  high  school. 
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President  Hill.  I  am  not  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  practice  high  school  of  the  university,  but  I  may 
state  that  practically  from  the  outset  in  our  school  of  educa- 
tion we  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  school.  After  one  year 
of  experimentation  and  cooperation  with  the  town  schools  we 
decided  to  establish  our  own.  In  general  it  is  organized  as 
follows :  The  professor  of  school  supervision  in  the  school 
of  education  is  the  superintendent  of  that  school,  as  well  as 
the  university  elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  practice 
school  at  all.  We  have  a  principal  employed  and  a  vice-prin- 
cipal, who  is  a  woman.  These  persons  teach  classes  perhaps 
more  or  less  each  day,  but  in  general  they  are  assistant  super- 
visors. We  have  a  representative  of  each  department — mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  history,  etc. — in  there,  employed  by 
the  university,  who  do  some  teaching  and  some  supervising, 
as  required,  to  set  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  school ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  seniors  in  the  school  of 
education,  whose  standing  is  practically  equivalent  to  holding 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

Members  of  this  practice  school  have  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  work,  and  they  are  made  responsible  for  the 
classes.  Each  one  takes  just  one  class.  He  takes  a  class  in 
the  subject  which  he  expects  to  teach,  the  subject  which  he  is 
required  to  major  in  as  a  student  of  the  university.  The  stu- 
dent teachers  are  never  criticized  in  the  presence  of  the  high 
school  students,  but  are  criticized  after  class.  Once  a  week 
they  are  brought  together  at  a  faculty  meeting  under  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  and  defects  of  instruction  ob- 
served during  the  week  are  brought  up  for  general  discussion. 

The  President.     How  long  do  they  teach  ? 
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President  Hill.  They  teach  as  a  rule  one  year,  though 
not  always,  but  I  think  I  might  say  that  three  hours  daily  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  might  be  regarded  as  the  minimum.  Now, 
they  have  been  trained  with  the  view  they  are  not  there  simply 
to  imitate  in  teaching  those  they  have  seen.  It  is  not  merely  a 
practice  school  for  them,  but  also  an  experimental  school,  a 
school  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  guided  both  by  ob- 
servation, by  imitation  and  by  reflection ;  and  they  are  forced 
to  make  their  plans  and  report  them  in  advance  to  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  superintendent,  and  the  results  are  checked  up.  I 
might  say  regarding  it  that  we  have  in  the  first  place  found  by 
this  method  a  means  of  eliminating  the  unfit,  or  at  least  of 
retarding  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  until  students 
can  get  sufficient  control  of  their  own  intellectual  resources  to 
insure  satisfactory  service.  When  a  person  makes  such  a  failure 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  pupils  to  him.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  course  he  is  assigned  to  observation  work,  made  to  assist 
in  routine  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the  like,  and  to  come 
back  to  class  teaching  again  next  semester.  I  might  say  we 
have  had  student  teachers  who  have  been  practically  failures 
the  first  time,  but  have  become  successful  before  leaving  us, 
and  sometimes  very  successful.  We  have  practically  guar- 
anteed the  success  at  the  outset  of  those  people  who  would 
normally  be  successful  with  the  requisite  experience.  We 
have  given  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  classroom  atmosphere  which  has  brought  about  a  result 
we  are  very  proud  of.  We  have  also  been  able  to  instill  in 
them  that  spirit  of  inquiry  without  which  no  one  can  be  a  first- 
class  teacher.  You  might  call  it  the  research  spirit  as  applied 
to  education  ;  and  we  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
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contributions  the  school  has  made  to  the  teachers  who  have 
done  their  first  teaching  there.  We  have  been  able  to  create  a 
professional  spirit  among  the  students  who  are  going  into 
teaching,  which  exists  in  every  other  branch, — in  the  schools 
of  engineering  and  agriculture  and  law  and  the  like, — which 
so  far  as  I  have  observed  exists  nowhere  else  so  strongly  as 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  among  university  students  who 
are  going  into  teaching. 

The  President.     How  many  pupils  are  there  involved? 

President  Hill.  The  school  usually  has  about  two 
hundred  pupils.  The  university  has  for  investigational  pur- 
poses an  elementary  school.  We  have  no  practice  teaching 
there  in  the  strict  sense.  We  have  never  given  a  class  to  a 
student  teacher,  but  we  have  had  students  assisting  at  times. 
Usually  in  this  way  we  discover  there  are  some  people  who  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  high  school  teaching  as  to 
elementary  school  work,  and  where  we  have  discovered  that 
trait  we  have  advised  that  person  to  go  into  elementary  school 
teaching.  Then  such  person  can  get  an  opportunity  to  render 
assistance  to  the  regular  teachers  who  are  employed  in  the 
elementary  school  and  gain  the  necessary  experience. 

The  President.  Professor  Rugh,  who  has  charge  of 
matters  between  our  school  of  education  and  our  training 
school,  is  here  now,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he  would  state 
some  of  the  details  of  our  arrangements  with  the  public  school 
system.     I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  Professor  Rugh. 

Professor  Rugh.  The  Oakland  School  Board  furnishes 
the  plant  and  pays  salaries  to  the  heads  of  departments.  We 
started  last  year.  The  history  of  starting  the  school  comes 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  we  had  a  five  year  course.     We 
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are  starting  now  with  six  years  of  high  school,  beginning  with 
the  7th  grade. 

The  university  provides  this  year  the  principal  of  the 
school,  who  looks  after  the  discipline  and  maintenance,  requisi- 
tions, etc.  We  have  practically  280  pupils  enrolled.  We  have 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  grades.  \\'e  are  taking  care  of 
64  practice  teachers,  that  is,  cadets,  who  do  here  the  same  as 
is  done  in  Missouri.  They  are  responsible  for  a  semester,  the 
same  as  in  the  high  school.  We  undertook  to  limit  the  number 
of  pupils  to  15  to  each  teacher,  but  have  not  always  been  able 
to  do  this.     Sometimes  there  have  been  more,  sometimes  less. 

Last  year  we  had  some  difficulty  because  of  the  law  then 
requiring  high  school  districts.  This  year  that  difficulty  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  state  law  re- 
garding attendance,  so  we  do  not  now  ask  the  question  where 
the  pupils  come  from. 

The  President.  It  should  be  added  that  Oakland  does 
not  expend  in  this  school  more  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
high  school  taxes  throughout  the  city  of  Oakland.  The  pupils 
are  of  course  enrolled  as  in  all  the  Oakland  schools.  It  costs 
the  university  quite  a  sum  above  what  Oakland  contributes, 
but  the  entire  school  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  university. 

President  Duniway.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  propor- 
tion of  expenses  the  university  had  to  bear? 

Professor  Rugh.  I  suppose  you  mean  at  present.  The 
university  is  paying  the  principal's  salary. 

The  President.  We  expect  it  will  be  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  we  shall  have  to  contribute  this  year. 

Professor  Rugh.  Within  that  limit  I  should  judge ; 
possibly  a  little  more.     We  get  teachers  of  the  standing  we 
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want  and  that  naturally  means  an  increase  in  the  salary  budget. 
In  fact,  we  are  paying  the  whole  staff  a  salary  superior  to  and 
above  that  which  would  be  paid  the  same  number  of  teachers 
in  Oakland  schools.     That  accounts  for  the  extra  expense. 

Chancellor  Avery.  We  have  organized  a  school  pre- 
cisely along  the  same  lines  as  in  Missouri  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  about  eight  years.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported out  of  university  funds  plus  money  coming  from  the 
local  districts  of  Nebraska.  There  is  a  law  which  provides 
that  a  pupil  who  has  attended  the  eight  grades  can  go  to  any 
high  school  in  the  state  for  the  sum  of  $44  per  year,  w^hich  is 
charged  against  the  district  from  which  he  comes.  We  have 
another  source  of  revenue,  namely,  tuition  fees  of  some  local 
pupils  who  are  charged  tuition.  The  actual  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  pupils  come  from  these  three  sources,  from 
the  local  districts,  from  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  pupils' 
parents  and  from  universitv  funds.  The  whole  scheme  works 
very  nicely  with  us,  and  I  have  been  told  by  many  superin- 
tendents that  they  think  the  practice  in  this  training  school 
saves  them  about  two  years  of  labor  in  breaking  in  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  green  graduates  of  the  university  and  go 
to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  teach. 

Dean  Guthe.  How  do  the  students  from  this  school 
compare  when  they  come  to  the  university,  wnth  the  pupils  who 
have  not  been  experimented  upon  before  they  come  to  the  uni- 
versity ? 

President  Hill.  That  question  reveals  a  mistaken  idea. 
It  is  not  an  experiment,  I  think,  as  much  as  it  is  when  you 
send  out  a  green  graduate  of  the  university  who  must  attempt 
to  teach  five  or  six  classes  a  day.     He  experiments  for  years 
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to  come.     Now  then,  this  is  not  an  experiment  on  students  be- 
cause here  is  a  student  teaching  only  one  class  a  day  in  a  special 
subject,  and  where  he  is  under  supervision  not  only  by  someone 
representing  that  subject,  but  also  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
school.   As  a  matter  of  fact  we  expect  students  in  that  school  to 
get  better  instruction  than  in  the  average  high  school.    I  shall 
only  mention  one  particular  case.    The  professor  of  English — I 
mean  the  senior  professor  of  English — has  not  the  same  point 
of. view  regarding  English  instruction  in  high  school  as  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  high  school.     It  is  urged  that  there  is  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  formal  work  in  composition,  grammar 
and  the  like  in  the  high  school.     Now,  to  come  to  the  actual 
facts  shown  in  the  tests.     We  test  all  students  in  English.     We 
test  them  all  immediately  after  entrance  and  differentiate  the 
work   of   instruction   by   sections   according   to   the   efficiency 
shown  by  that  test.    Now,  there  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge 
a  graduate  of  the  university  high  school   forced  to  take  the 
more  elementary  English  offered  to  freshmen. 

The  Relation  of  Professors  to  Outside 
Employment 

The  President.  Is  there  no  further  discussion  of  this 
paper?  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  call  up  the  second 
question  on  the  program  "The  Relation  of  Professors  to  Out- 
side Employment."  The  University  of  Illinois  is  represented 
by  Dean  Babcock. 

Dean  Babcock.     I  have  no  report. 

The  President.  Well,  you  might  open  the  discussion 
sufficiently  to  set  us  on  the  trail. 
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Dean  Babcock.  That  is  a  rather  large  contract.  I  think 
I  shall  undertake  no  statement  heyond  referring  to  the  papers 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities regarding  outside  employment  of  professors  and  limi- 
tations suggested.  There  were  two  or  three  points  brought 
out  in  the  discussion.  Professor  Marks  presented  a  paper,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  outside  employment  in  certain  respects 
is  desirable,  especially  in  the  case  of  civil  engineering.  He 
discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  outside  practice 
of  teachers  of  medicine,  especially  clinical  medicine.  Professor 
Hollander  supplemented  that  by  stating  that  the  same  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  teachers  of  economics  and  sociology 
in  regard  to  outside  service. 

A  summary  of  the  discussion  of  that  paper  might  be 
stated  thus :  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  substitute  full-time 
clinical  men  for  the  old  fashioned  professor  who  came  in  as  a 
busy  practitioner  and  lectured  on  clinical  medicine,  permitting 
such  full-time  professor  to  get  his  practice  through  the  uni- 
versity, taking  anybody  he  chooses  for  clinical  purposes,  charg- 
ing a  fee  and  turning  it  into  the  university  fund.  The  same 
point  was  made  by  Professor  Marks  regarding  the  men  in 
engineering  who  are  permitted  to  take  on  certain  outside  work, 
usually  under  agreement  with  the  university.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  paper  submitted  Professor  Marks  presented  memoranda 
of  definite  action  by  university  authorities.  One  of  them  was 
a  form  of  agreement  between  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
certain  men  in  the  engineering  faculty,  which  I  believe  had 
been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  was  approved  by 
that  body. 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  the  engineering  profession  favors  a 
considerable  amount  of  outside  employment,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  regular  service  or  during  the  usual  absences.  I  recall 
the  fact  that  Director  Smith  of  Sibley  College  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  from  time  to  time  taken  half  a  year  off,  not  mixing 
teaching  with  practicing,  but  taking  the  half  year  to  go  into 
the  actual  employment  of  a  firm  in  the  field  of  engineering. 

There  was  another  phase  of  the  problem  which  was  not 
much  discussed,  but  was  suggested,  and  that  was  permitting 
men  to  patent  their  devices  in  their  own  name.  One  prominent 
university  has  not  permitted  members  of  its  faculty  while  in 
the  service  of  the  university  and  under  pay  from  the  state,  to 
patent  their  devices  without  first  consulting  the  university 
authorities.  In  one  or  two  cases  patents  have  been  taken  out 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  university.  The  university  ought 
to  exercise,  ought  to  assume  control  of  such  activities,  because, 
as  we  know,  a  man  with  a  patent  in  his  mind  is  apt  to  be 
devoted  to  his  hobby  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It 
may  be  quite  wise  to  encourage  these  men  who  have  a  genius 
for  invention,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  permitting  them  to  devote 
their  main  strength  to  inventions  and  patents,  while  in  full 
university  service. 

The  President.  President  Farrand  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you. 

President  Farrand.  In  thinking  this  problem  over  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  those  as  to  which 
no  general  law  can  be  laid  down. 

One  fact  is  noticeable  and  that  is  that  the  tendency  of  re- 
cent years  has  undoubtedly  been  against  having  part  time 
men  on  the  faculties  of  our  universities.     This  of  course  is 
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far  from  absolute  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  get  valuable  service  from  men  on  part  time ;  never- 
theless,' the  general  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been  away  from 
the  practice.  I  have  never  been  able  to  devise  any  adminis- 
trative rule  to  cover  the  amount  of  outside  work  to  be  per- 
mitted. In  other  words,  I  see  no  solution  of  the  problem  ex- 
cept through  the  use  of  administrative  common  sense  in  each 
instance. 

If  we  look  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  the  development 
of  our  schools  of  law  and  medicine  is  the  most  instructive. 

In  the  law  schools  of  the  country  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  full  time  instructors,  so 
much  so  that  except  in  the  case  of  special  lecturers  this  may 
be  regarded  as  an  accepted  principle.  Speaking  from  some- 
what limited  personal  experience  with  regard  to  schools  of  law, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  no  particular  danger  in  permitting 
professors  of  law  to  act  as  consultants  in  their  private  capacity. 
The  actual  practice  of  law  in  the  courts  is  a  questionable  activ- 
ity chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  must  inevitably  interfere  with 
classroom  work.  There  is  of  course  a  great  difference  between 
the  practice  of  law  in  general  and  service  as  consulting  counsel. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  we  are  now  witnessing  the  de- 
velopment of  most  interesting  experiments  in  the  matter  of 
full  time  professors  of  clinical  subjects.  I  believe  it  to  be  too 
soon  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  success  of  this  plan 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  sound  in  theory, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be,  possibly  with  some  modification,  the 
principle  of  the  future.  I  do  not  feel  so  clear  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  practice  by  which  fees  earned  in  consultation  by 
full  time  professors  shall  be  turned  into  the  university  treasury. 
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As  an  experiment  it  is  well  worth  trying,  but  I  am  glad  the 
experiment  is  being  made  by  some  other  university  than  the 
one  I  represent. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  I  do  not  feel  so  competent 
to  speak.  The  same  problem  presents  itself  there  as  in  the 
fields  of  law  and  medicine.  There  are,  however,  certain  phases 
of  the  engineering  situation  which  do  not  present  themselves 
in  the  other  schools.  It  is  argued,  and  with  some  show. of 
reason,  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  engineering  in- 
structor to  keep  in  close  and  personal  touch  with  the  practice 
of  his  profession  if  he  is  to  be  an  effective  instructor.  This 
touch  in  the  field  of  medicine  may  be  obtained  through  hospital 
and  other  clinical  service.  In  the  field  of  engineering  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  no  provision  equivalent  to  tlie  hospital 
and  dispensary  and  that  nothing  but  a  certain  amount  of 
private  practice  of  the  profession  can  take  its  place. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  I,  with  all  the  rest  of 
you,  am  awaiting  with  intense  interest  the  report  of  the 
approaching  investigation  of  engineering  education  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  will 
produce  a  storm  beside  which  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  medical  education  was  as  a  gentle  breeze.  There  are  signs 
that  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  engineering  schools  of  the 
country  which  have  been  increasing  to  a  threatening  degree, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  much  of  this  difficulty  is  directly 
connected  with  the  private  practice  of  their  profession  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investiga- 
tion in  question  will  clear  this  matter  up. 

It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  three  departments  mentioned,  law. 
medicine  and  engineering,  that  the  problem  of  outside  work 
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presents  itself  most  clearly.  In  the  other  departments  of  the 
university  there  is  of  course  strong  internal  pressure  for  the 
taking  on  of  remunerative  outside  work  on  account  of  the 
pitiable  salaries  paid,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  occupants  of 
chairs  in  our  non-professional  schools.  Personally,  I  see  little 
danger  to  the  university  in  permitting  and  even  encouraging 
as  much  outside  work  as  can  be  done  without  actual  detriment 
to  the  teaching  responsibilities  of  the  instructors  involved. 
Even  were  there  danger,  it  would  have  to  be  accepted  in  most 
of  our  universities  for  reasons  of  humanity  alone.  There  is, 
however,  a  positive  advantage  to  an  institution  in  permitting 
and  even  encouraging  outside  work  in  the  non-professional 
schools,  particularly  where  such  work  has  to  do  with  public 
or  social  service  in  any  of  its  many  aspects.  Here  too  no 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  except  the  use  of  common  sense 
in  dealing  with  each  individual  case.  In  my  own  experience, 
a  brief  personal  conference  has  usually  been  sufficient  to  rectify 
any  threatened  abuse.  If  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  member  of  a  uni- 
versity he  ought  to  be  fit  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  own 
service  to  the  institution. 

There  is  one  point  which  offers  difficulty  in  all  state  uni- 
versities and  that  is  the  question  of  state  service  which  the 
university  is  called  upon  to  supply.  In  Colorado  we  have  at 
the  university  the  state  geologist  and  state  chemist  who  are 
by  law  professors  in  the  university.  During  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  the  deputy  state  oil  inspector  is  made  by 
law  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity. When  we  were  consulted  in  this  matter  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  we  acted  in  the  light  of  experience  with  the 
state  geologist  and  state  chemist  and  accepted  and  even  en- 
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couraged  the  passage  of  the  law  affecting  the  state  oil  in- 
spector. I  can  see  how  in  very  populous  states  the  increase  of 
the  demands  for  state  service  and  the  multiplication  of  offices 
might  prove  an  embarrassment,  but  even  here  I  can  see  no 
theoretical  impossibility  in  so  dividing  and  systematizing  this 
work  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  university,  namely, 
education,  should  not  be  jeopardized.  The  chief  safeguard 
and  one  which  should  always  be  looked  out  for  is  that  the 
nomination  or  appointment  to  all  such  offices  shall  rest  with 
the  university. 

To  come  back  to  the  original  subject  under  discussion,  I 
can  only  repeat  that  I  believe  it  to  be  undesirable  to  lay  down 
absolute  rules  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  remunerative 
outside  work  by  members  of  university  faculties.  The  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

President  Aley.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  grave  danger  ahead  when  the 
university  administers  and  enforces  state  laws.  We  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  Legislature  from  time  to  time  enacted 
laws  relating  to  pure  food,  pure  drugs,  and  fertilizers.  The 
station  was  made  the  executive  to  enforce  these  laws.  In  the 
public  mind,  a  suit  brought  by  one  of  the  coordinate  divisions 
of  the  university  is  not  separate  from  an  act  by  the  university. 
Two  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  university,  the  Legislature 
transferred  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  the  state  capital. 
The  investigations,  analyses,  and  reports  are  still  made  by  the 
station.  The  state  is  thus  getting  the  same  sort  of  expert,  non- 
political  service  from  the  station  that  it  had  in  the  past.     The 
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university  is  freed  from  the  odium  that  comes  from  prosecut- 
ing citizens  of  the  state. 

A  Member.  I  was  glad  indeed  to  hear  the  last  speaker 
emphasize  the  outside  work  of  men  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  technical  schools  and  the  professional  schools  of  law 
and  medicine.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  real  asset  to  the  university 
to  have  as  many  of  these  men  engaged  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  outside  work  as  possible.  I  think  it  will  do  more  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  take  out  the  slur  usually  thrown  at  college 
men  as  being  impractical  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 
I  believe  it  is  worth  while  for  men  in  literature,  in  the  English 
department,  to  sell  short  stories.  I  think  it  is  an  asset  to  the 
institution.  If  the  man  in  economics  can  write  a  book  that 
happens  to  be  the  best  seller  on  the  subject  it  seems  to  me  a 
benefit  to  the  institution  as  well  as  to  the  man.  Of  course  that 
kind  of  outside  employment  is  very  dififerent  from  that  of 
engineer  or  physician  or  lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  outside  work  we  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  conscious 
thought  to.  I  think  every  man  is  worth  more  to  the  faculty 
who  is  doing  a  little  something  on  the  outside  than  if  he  is 
devoting  all  his  time  merely  to  the  routine  work  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

President  Bovd.  In  general  the  university  has  disap- 
proved of  men  mixing  the  two,  teaching  and  outside  work ;  in 
taking  outside  work  in  the  summer,  it  very  often  happens  a 
man  cannot  finish  up  his  work  the  19th  day  of  September  and 
get  back  to  his  classroom.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
that  regard.  One  man  got  into  a  job  this  summer  who  was 
director  of  the  schools.  He  got  in  so  deep  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pull  out  altogether.     He  had  to  choose  the  work 
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to  which  he  had  committed  himself  or  give  up  his  university 
position.  We  had  to  say  "You  will  have  to  choose,"  and  he  is 
going  out  of  the  university. 

Dean  Babcock.  All  these  arrangements  for  outside  em- 
ployment are  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
administrative  authorities  of  the  university.  They  do  not 
usually  involve  any  considerable  absences  from  the  university. 
If  a  man  can  go  out  three  days  as  an  expert  on  an  electric 
light  plant  or  check  up  an  electric  light  plant,  that  may  be  all 
right ;  but  if  it  is  going  to  involve  a  month's  absence  very  likely, 
he  would  have  to  consult  the  president  in  that  case.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  last  winter  by  the  call  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  to  come 
to  San  Francisco  as  an  expert  witness  in  a  coal  case.  He 
came  early  in  December  and  got  back  the  last  of  January.  It 
caused  us  any  amount  of  difficulty  and  worry  and  bother  and 
annoyance,  because  he  did  not  ask  permission  to  go  in  the  first 
place  and  did  not  let  us  know  when  he  was  coming  back. 

Dean  Comstock.  We  have  in  Wisconsin  a  rule  that 
precludes  payment  of  that  kind  unless  a  definite  arrangement 
has  been  made  before  the  service  was  rendered. 

I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  to  say  some  things  about  a 
phase  of  this  subject  of  outside  employment  of  professors, 
since  we  had  a  fairly  large  experience  in  regard  to  that  in  Wis- 
consin. We  can  show  that  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  profes- 
sors to  do  outside  work ;  we  can  show  that  it  detracts  from  the 
university  to  do  outside  work ;  we  can  show  that  it  helps  the 
university  to  render  outside  service ;  and  we  can  show  equally 
it  hurts  the  university  to  render  such  service.  It  is  a  fairly 
complicated  problem  which  no  one  seems  able  to  solve  satis- 
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factorily.  One  thing  crops  up  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty 
in  most  of  these  cases,  and  that  is  outside  criticism  of  the  uni- 
versity, criticism  of  the  university  professors,  a  general  irrita- 
tion that  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  giving  his  entire  time 
for  a  salary  received  from  the  state  university  is  devoting  part 
of  that  time  to  other  employment.  In  part  it  is  undoubtedly 
jealousy  of  the  man  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  has  any 
source  of  additional  remuneration.  It  crops  out  too  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  question  in  regard  to  remuneration,  where 
some  professor  has  rendered  assistance  or  given  advice  to 
members  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  its  action.  The  uni- 
versity is  sure  to  be  criticized  for  endeavoring  to  turn  the 
public  policy  of  the  state. 

The  President.  At  four  o'clock  President  Taft  will 
open  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  Greek  Theater.  If  any  of 
you  wish  to  go  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  there  in  at- 
tendance. 

For  tomorrow  we  have  a  written  program,  and  if  we  can 
be  here  at  nine-thirty  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  remain- 
ing discussions,  including  Dean  Comstock's  talk  on  the  Wis- 
consin Survey. 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  we  meet  at  nine-thirty  in- 
stead of  ten  o'clock  as  stated  on  the  program. 

(It  being  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Association  adjourn 
to  9:30  A.  M.  Tuesday,  August  31st,  it  was  so  ordered). 


Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  August  31,  1915 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9 :30 
A.  M. 

The  President.  I  call  you  together  for  the  third  session 
of  our  meeting  and  invite  your  attention  to  a  paper  prepared 
by  Chancellor  Avery  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  the 
subject  "The  Reasons  Why  the  State  University,  as  Distin- 
guished from  Other  State  Institutions,  Deserves  Government 
by  a  Distinct  and^Separate  Board  of  Regents." 


The  Reasons  Why  the  State  University,  as  Dis- 
tinguished from  Other  State  Institutions,  De- 
serves Government  by  a  Distinct  and  Separate 

Board  of  Regents 


BY 


S.  Avery 

A  bystander  secures  perhaps  a  more  accurate  view  of 
great  events  taking  place  about  him  than  an  active  participant. 
The  subject  which  I  am  to  discuss  has  never  been  of  state- wide 
interest  in  Nebraska  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  such.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  has  a  Board  of  Regents  by  authority  of 
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the  Constitution.  All  schools  maintained  by  the  state  are  a 
part  of  the  institution  except  the  normal  schools  and  the  schools 
for  dependents  and  defectives.  Thus  we  have  a  stable  board 
and  a  united  institution.  Our  troubles  have  been  along  the 
line  of  attempts  to  segregate  the  agricultural  activities  from 
the  university  proper  and  to  create  a  special  board  of  control 
for  such  activities.  In  Nebraska  the  board  of  control  for 
normal  schools  is  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  and  a 
few  mild  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  this  board  and 
to  place  the  normal  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  university.  For  a  number  of  reasons  I  have  per- 
sonally opposed  suggestions  for  such  extension  even  though 
it  might  result  in  broadening  my  influence  as  chief  adviser  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  body  which  cannot  be  changed  either 
in  its  personnel  or  its  number  by  legislative  enactments.  This 
has  brought  me,  for  a  number  of  years,  somewhat  into  contact 
with  the  problem  suggested  by  my  subject,  but  not  as  an 
active  partisan. 

However,  before  venturing  any  expression  of  my  per- 
sonal views  I  am  going  to  quote  from  my  colleagues,  many 
of  whom  are  here  assembled.  In  giving  these  quotations  it 
seems  to  me  best  not  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  have  fa- 
vored me  with  their  opinions.  I  realize  that  the  paper  would 
be  stronger  with  the  names  added,  but  there  are  instances  where, 
as  the  result  of  local  conditions,  the  mention  of  names  might 
embarrass  the  authors.  I  think  we  will  probably  all  concede 
that  without  increasing  his  worries  through  possibly  injudicious 
quotations  from  his  utterances,  a  college  president  has  troubles 
enough.  I  will  say,  however,  that  all  of  the  quotations  are  from 
members  of  this  Association. 
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"My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  governing  a  state  university,  and  particular- 
ly a  state-  university  that  includes  the  agricultural  college  of 
the  state,  should  not  have  charge  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions." 

'T  believe  that  a  state  university  needs  the  care  of  a  board 
that  has  no  other  duties." 

"I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  central  governing 
board  is  not  a  wise  organization." 

"It  would  seem  to  me  a  great  mistake  at  the  present  time 
to  place  all  the  state  institutions  under  the  control  of  one 
board." 

"As  matters  are  in  this  state,  I  favor  the  plan  of  separate 
boards.  Where  I  worked  in  another  state,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  single  board  might  do  just  as  well  as  the  different  boards 
that  are  found  there." 

"From  all  points  of  view  except  that  of  preventing  dupli- 
cation, it  is  better  for  each  educational  institution  to  have  a 
board  by  itself." 

"That  the  state  university  should  have  its  own  govern- 
ing board  apart  from  the  institutions  of  lower  grade  and  from 
the  state's  educational  system  as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  to  be 
clear." 

"In  my  judgment  a  state  university  should  have  a  separate 
■Board  of  Regents." 

"There  is  some  talk  of  a  single  board  for  all  the  state 
educational  institutions,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  idea  finds 
much  favor  in  our  state." 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  a  separate  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  university,  as  an  essential  factor,  is  purely  a  product  of 
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the  imagination.  As  a  theory,  it  may  appear  to  be  sound.  As 
a  practice,  a  Central  Board  of  Control  is  a  success  here  in  this 
state,  and  we  challenge  any  university  to  find  fault  with  the 
Central  Board  of  Control  plan  as  it  has  worked  out  in  this  state 
since  1905." 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  one  board  for  all  state  in- 
stitutions, as  it  goes  far  towards  eliminating  them  from  politics, 
and  tends  towards  a  much  stronger  business  administration 
for  all  of  them." 

^'The  university  has  very  generally  opposed  the  so-called 
central  board  plan  for  Washington." 

"As  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned  I  can  merely  say  this, 
that  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of  government  depends  entirely 
on  the  men  who  constitute  the  board." 

"The  matter  (a  single  board  of  control)  has  worked  well 
in  this  state  for  six  years  and  we  believe  it  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment we  have  yet  had." 

"The  control  of  a  university  by  a  separate  Board  of  Re- 
gents or  Trustees  is  better  than  control  by  a  board  whose  duty 
it  is  to  control  all  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state." 

"Ideally  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  university  ought 
to  have  its  own  Board  of  Trustees,  who  can  become  identified 
with  it,  understand  its  ideals  and  purposes  and  give  it  the 
advantage  of  their  judgment  and  point  of  view,  but  in  these 
days  of  busy  men  that  is  not  always  possible,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  are  coming  to  a  centralization  of  educational  ad- 
ministration in  our  difi^erent  states  which  will  put  all  of  such 
administration  under  one  general  direction." 
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"I  am  deeply  convinced  that  a  university  should  have  its 
own  Board  of  Regents." 

"I  would  consider  it  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  a  state 
university  to  be  governed  by  a  general  board  having  to  do 
with  other  types  of  institutions." 

"Upon  the  whole  after  careful  consideration,  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  some  change  must  be  made  the  plan  of  the 
substitute  amendment  (common  board)  is  preferable,  in  that 
it  is  less  complex ;  and  therefore,  would  be  more  likely  to  ex- 
pedite business  and  get  things  done  with  less  of  a  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  the  business  and  educational   officers." 

"Experience  of  a  hundred  years  in  many  states  supports 
government  of  a  single  higher  educational  institution  or  a  single 
class  of  higher  educational  institutions  by  non-paid  boards. 
Reasonable  conservatism  demands  that  experience  be  not 
abandoned  without  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing." 

In  all,  replies  came  from  the  presidents  of  twenty-seven 
institutions  represented  in  this  body.  Of  these  twenty-seven 
institutions,  seventeen  have  separate  boards  and  ten  have  com- 
mon boards. 

Sixteen  of  the  presidents  of  the  seventeen  institutions 
having  separate  boards  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  sepa- 
rate boards.  The  one  remaining  expressed  no  opinion.  Of 
the  ten  institutions  having  common  boards,  six  presidents  did 
not  commit  themselves.  One  president  committed  himself  in 
favor  of  a  separate  board  and  three  in  favor  of  a  common 
board.  Practically,  then,  out  of  the  twenty-seven  presidents 
we  may  assume  that  only  three  indorsed  a  common  board. 
It   is,   therefore,   reasonably   inferable   that   seven   of   the  ten 
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presidents  serving  under  a  common  board  are  not  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  over  the  arrangement  to  care  to  express  them- 
selves unreservedly  in  its  favor. 

I  will  now  try  briefly  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  separate  board  and  in 
doing  so  I  am   frankly  admitting  that   I   am  endeavoring  to 
present  only  such  thoughts  as  tend  to  affirm  the  "subject  as 
signed  me. 

Common  boards  generally  consist  of  paid  commissioners. 
Usually  they  are  anxious  to  make  a  good  "showing"  along  lines 
that  the  man  in  the  street  can  understand.  They  may  be 
more  dangerous  because  they  are  paid  boards  than  because 
they  are  common  boards.  Movements  contrary  to  wdiat  are 
considered  the  finer  things  in  education  may  result  from  the 
anxiety  of  paid  boards  to  show  their  superior  efficiency.  There 
is  danger  that  common  boards  may  be  manned  by  politicians 
who  want  to  make  a  record  for  use  in  seeking  reappointment 
or  in  political  advancement.  As  Bryce  has  said,  "the  universi- 
ties must  serve  the  public,  but  never  cater  to  the  public."  Can 
the  common  board  resist  as  successfully  as  the  separate  board 
the  tendency  to  cater? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  separate  board  is  more  likely  to 
be  composed  of  prominent  citizens  and  alumni  who  work  for 
the  institution  out  of  love  for  the  cause ;  from  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  their  alma  mater,  or  a  feeling  of  friendliness  for 
the  fine  university  community  with  which  they  associate ;  and 
finally  from  an  altruistic  desire  to  serve  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  men  of  this  type  for  a 
salaried  position.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  common  boards 
are  unpaid,  but  usually  they  have  a  number   of   paid   non- 
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academic  secretaries  who  gradually  assume  charge  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  determine  the  poHcies  of  the  boards. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  common  board  is  likely  to 
be  great.  One  state  in  its  three  institutions  governed  by  a 
common  board  has  about  twice  as  many  students  as  the  state 
of  Nebraska  has  in  its  one  institution.  The  expense  of  this 
Board  of  Control,  including  the  salaries  of  its  secretaries  for 
the  past  biennium,  were  approximately  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  the  corresponding  expense  of  the  separate  board  in  Ne- 
braska ;  the  expenses  of  the  board  in  that  state  amounted  per 
student  to  about  seven  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in 
Nebraska. 

The  argument  frequently  advanced  that  the  common  board 
will  be  able  by  preventing  duplication  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  institutions,  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  Theoretically 
it  might  be  possible,  but  in  practice  the  battle  by  the  several 
schools  for  a  place  in  the  sun  is  to  be  fought  out  both  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Common  Board  and  in  legislative  halls.  Thus 
there  may  be  two  wars  where  only  one  was  possible  before. 
The  Common  Board  may  correct  some  unreasonable  ambitions, 
but  its  path  will  be  beset  with  difficulties.  Nor  does  the 
Common  Board  seem  likely  to  promote  internal  harmony.  If 
the  board  is  manned  by  politicians  it  may  become  necessary  for 
members  of  the  faculty  to  court  their  favor.  The  authority 
of  the  internal  administration — presidents,  deans  and  directors, 
is  likely  to  be  weakened,  and  the  lowering  of  academic  ideals 
follows. 

Particularly  is  the  influence  of  the  president  weakened. 
He  is  no  longer  permitted  to  have  an  administration  and  a 
policy  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.     From  being  the  chief 
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executive  and  confidential  adviser  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  he 
becomes  the  local  superintendent  of  one  of  several  plants  under 
control  of  the  Central  Board,  a  local  superintendent,  too,  whose 
powers  are  considerably  curtailed  and  from  whose  authority 
there  is  the  constant  possibility  of  appeal. 

An  institution  can  do  its  best  work  only  when  all  persons 
connected  with  it  practice  a  certain  amount  of  altruism.  Al- 
truism, I  believe,  is  best  developed  by  a  Board  of  Control  of 
men  of  high  type  whose  services  are  priceless  and  who  set  no 
price  on  their  services.  They  represent  the  best  that  there 
is  in  the  non-academic  life  of  the  state.  Between  them  and 
the  university  community  should  stand  the  president  apprecia- 
tive of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  both  classes.  He  should  be 
fully  in  touch  with  the  state  and  catch  its  point  of  view.  He 
should  be  completely  in  harmony  with  the  best  academic  ideals, 
including  the  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  university  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people.  In  the  use  of  his  position  he 
should  be  unselfish,  not  anxious  for  wealth  or  notoriety.  The 
professors  and  other  ofihcers  should  be  fully  devoted  to  the 
institution,  anxious  to  give  their  best  energies  to  their  subject 
and  to  their  teaching.  They  should  not  be  soldiers  of  fortune, 
caring  only  to  serve  under  the  banner  which  floats  over  the 
largest  appropriations.  The  students  should  be  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  state  pride,  anxious  to  develop  their 
own  state  institution  quite  as  much  as  to  secure  a  degree 
for  the  sake  of  social  prestige. 

I  realize  that  these  ideals  must  be  modified  somewhat  by 
circumstances.  Even  altruism  and  idealism  cannot  safely  be 
carried  to  extremes.  If  so,  they  become  folly.  Reasonable 
and  rational  self  interests  must  come  into  play.     Nevertheless 
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I  believe  that  the  sentiments  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out  are 
fundamentally  sound.  And  I  believe  that  a  certain  amoufit  of 
altruism  is  more  likely  to  be  created  by  the  example  of  men 
of  the  finest  type  serving  a  single  institution  without  salary 
than  by  a  paid  commission  administering  the  affairs  of  several 
institutions. 

The  state  university  should  represent  the  highest  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  state.  From  it  should  go  forth  the  finest 
type  of  business  men,  the  most  successful  farmer,  the  most  skill- 
ful engineers,  the  ablest  teachers,  and  the  best  type  of  public 
men  as  distinguished  from  cheap  politicans.  All  should  be 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  university.  The  question 
then  is  not  so  simple  as  whether  courses  in  cooking  shall  be 
given  at  one  or  at  more  places  in  the  state's  system  of  higher 
education.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  the  development  of  the 
inner  life,  the  soul  of  the  institution.  It  requires  for  this  de- 
velopment, to  quote  Scripture,  "Faith,  hope  and  love."  No 
institution  can  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  greatest  use- 
fulness, greatest  service  and  the  highest  ideals  without  being 
under  the  control  of  a  board  that  loves  it.  I  realize  that  pos- 
sibly a  board  might  love  several  institutions,  but  there  is  in 
this  enough  of  a  suggestion  of  polygamy  so  that  I  \vill  not 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

In  university  control  we  have  come  a  long  ways  from  the 
time  when  there  was  none ;  when  the  students  elected  their 
professors  and  banded  themselves  together  as  nations.  We 
have  made  much  progress  from  the  time  when  the  professors 
first  gathered  themselves  into  faculties  or  gilds  for  their  own 
protection,  but  still  have  with  us  universities  controlled  by 
ecclesiastical  bodies.     We  know  of  the  control  of  universities 
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by  alumni  whose  government  represents  less  efficiency  than 
loyalty.  We  know  of  a  few  private  institutions,  the  property 
of  a  single  owner  or  firm,  where  the  students  register  and  wait 
a  little  while  for  degrees  while  the  institution  makes  its  profit 
out  of  the  difiference  in  price  between  oleo  and  butter  at  the 
official  boarding  house.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
in  x-Vmerica  at  least,  those  institutions  are  most  efifective  and 
stand  highest  in  public  esteem  that  are  governed  by  separate 
boards  and  since  the  state  university,  like  the  state  itself,  is 
perpetually  on  trial  it  must  not  be  the  victim  of  doubtful  ex- 
periments. It  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
or  the  greatest  failures  in  American  life.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cess lies  largely  in  wise  control.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
theoretical  considerations  or  from  actual  experience,  an  al- 
truistic, unpaid  board  devoted  to  a  single  institution,  ofifers  at 
the  present  time  the  best  possible  form  of  university  control. 
Boards  serving  a  number  of  institutions  are  necessarily  with- 
out the  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  any.  For  this  reason  the 
innovation  of  Common  Boards  has  not  up  to  date  produced 
especially  happy  results,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
expect  that  it  should. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  all  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  supported  by  the  state  could  not  have  been  united  into 
one  institution  and  located  on  a  single  campus  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  usually  it  is  impossible  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
pioneers,  and  where  institutions  were  divided  in  the  beginning 
division  will  probably  persist  until  the  end  of  the  calendar. 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  a 
partial  physical  segregation  exists,  it  has  been  found  possible 
by  minimizing  the  physical  segregation  through  rapid  transit 
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and  practically  ignoring  it  in  the  organization  of  the  univer- 
sity to  build  up  a  united  institution.  But  where  states  have 
unfortunately  built  up  separate  and  distinct  institutions  in 
different  cities  with  distinct  traditions  and  sometimes  un- 
friendly sentiment  toward  each  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  method  of  procedure  is  to  allow  each  institution  its 
separate  and  distinct  board.  I  believe  that  in  such  states  as 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  where  the  different  boards  have  co- 
operated to  prevent  undue  duplication,  and  where,  if  there 
were  any  cross  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  they  were 
at  least  carefully  concealed  from  the  outside  world,  conditions 
have  been  more  favorable  to  economy,  efificiency  and  good- 
will than  in  those  states  where  the  Legislatures  have  forced 
unwilling  schools  to  come  under  a  Common  Board.  At  best, 
the  latter  seems  to  be  a  make-shift  to  overcome  in  part  the 
errors  of  the  founders  in  not  developing  in  each  state  a  single 
strong  united  institution. 


The  President.     The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

President  MacBride.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  topic  which 
has  jtist  been  so  excellently  presented  by  Chancellor  Avery  is 
to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  states  a  matter  of  profound 
interest.  I '  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  position 
taken  by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  and  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  argument  which  he  sets  forth  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  single  board  for  several  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  in  a  word  that  which  should  be  said  in  reply  to 
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this  argument,  but  I  beg  at  the  outset  to  state  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  as  concerns  the  expense  involved,  I  beg 
to  say  that  it  is  possible  also  to  have  a  single  board  consti- 
tuted of  men  of  the  character  which  the  chancellor  describes, 
so  long  as  the  population  of  the  state  is  competent  to  send 
forth  such  men.  That,  I  hope,  will  be  forever.  There  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  our  citizenship  men  who 
are  altruistic,  generous,  broad-minded  and  scholarly,  who  will 
appreciate  the  service  which  the  state  is  attempting  to  render 
to  itself  and  be  glad  to  give  of  their  time  and  means  to  its 
accomplishment.  Members  of  the  board,  if  necessary,  need 
receive  no  salary.  This,  however,  should  not  inhibit  us  from 
paying  the  men  who  serve  the  state  a  reasonable  salary.  As 
far  as  comparative  expense  is  concerned,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  taken  into  account  that  in  Nebraska  the  institutions  super- 
vised are  almost  all  in  one  city,  the  capital  of  the  state,  the 
largest  city  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  I  believe  that  is  the 
case. 

Chancellor  Avery.     No,  not  all. 

President  MacBride.  The  normal  schools  are  scattered 
about  the  state? 

Chancellor  Avery.  Yes,  and  the  medical  college  is  at 
Omaha. 

President  MacBride.  In  any  case,  expense  for  travel 
is  a  large  item  in  the  state's  administrative  cost ;  and  cannot 
be  less  for  three  or  four  boards  instead  of  one,  unless  under 
the  plural  arrangement  each  body  is  in  selection  limited  to 
the  locality  concerned  and  served. 
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In  regard  to  politics  and  the  history  of  the  single  board, 
[  should  say  that  we  should  reflect  on  such  facts  as  these :  In 
the  case  of  Iowa,  for  example,  which  has  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
stitutions in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  university  was  estab- 
lished practically  on  the  lines  upon  which  other  colleges  in 
Iowa  had  been  organized  up  to  that  time.  \\'hen  we  estab- 
lished the  University  of  Iowa,  (that  is,  organized  it  under  a 
definite  board)  Ave  selected  from  each  congressional  district 
somebody  to  act  as  regent  for  the  university,  in  order  that  he 
should  be  in  his  district  something  like  an  agent  for  the  uni- 
versity newly  established.  That  is  history.  When  we  estab- 
lished the  state  agricultural  college  we  did  practically  the 
same  thing ;  and  in  planning  for  the  normal  school  we  did 
the  same  thing  again.  That  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of 
authority  had  some  direct  reference  to  patronage;  the  idea  of 
personal,  local  activity  was  involved.  That,  of  course,  was 
long  ago.  We  have  gotten  away  from  that  long  since.  Our 
history  involves  this  concept,  and  I  think  if  we  take  this 
for  just  a  moment  under  consideration  we  shall  understand  the 
argument  for  the  single  board.  The  State  University  of  Iowa 
— I  am  going  to  use  my  own  state  for  illustration  because  it  is 
familiar  to  me — is  only  one  of  three  great  institutions,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  being  second  and  the  State  Normal 
School  third.  They  are  simply  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  grant  to  the  children  of  the  state  the 
very  highest  opportunities  for  higher  education.  Now,  then, 
how  shall  the  state  best  accomplish  that  to  which  its  efforts 
are  directed?  I  take  it,  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way 
conceivable,  and  such  is  our  effort  at  this  present  moment.  The 
reason  we  have  three  institutions  is  historical ;  the  reason  we 
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have  had  three  boards,  I  have  just  now  set  forth;  the  reason 
we  want  no  more  than  one  is  that  at  last  we  have  begun  to 
reaHze  that  the  work  we  are  doing  is  one  most  important  in 
its  unity,  and  that  one  of  these  days  the  commonweakh  will 
arise  to  do  that  work  in  such  splendid  fashion  as  to  be  known 
of  men. 

It  has  been  said  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  our  three 
different  institutions  in  different  fields.  It  is,  in  one  way. 
It  is  162  miles  between  the  University  and  the  State  College, 
and  it  is  about  100  miles  between  each  of  these  other  insti- 
tutions and  the  State  Teachers'  College ;  in  some  ways,  a  great 
disadvantage.  But  the  disadvantage  is  after  all  related  to 
the  fact  that  the  commonwealth  covers  a  wide  territory,  over 
300  miles  in  length  and  200  miles  in  width.  It  is  the  common- 
wealth that  we  serve,  and  it  is  for  the  commonwealth  in  its 
length  and  breadth  that  we  now  are  planning.  We  believe 
that  the  convenience  of  the  people  is  by  these  three  institutions 
greatly  subserved.  The  expense  is  not  great ;  and  we  are  now 
finding  a  way  of  eliminating  from  our  effort  that  which  seems 
less  efficient.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  such  an  organization  as  is  gathered  here,  some  satis- 
factory plan  of  management  should  at  length  appear.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  men  who  study  the  situation  and  who  are 
planning  for  the  greatness  of  the  future,  eventually  will  find  a 
single  board  not  inappropriate. 

The  President.  We  shall  turn  now  to  the  discussion  by 
Dean  Comstock  on  "The  University  of  Wisconsin  Survey  and 
Legislation." 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin  Survey  and 

Legislation 

BY 

Dean  George  C.  Comstock 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — During  the  past  two  years 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  going  through  something 
that  we  may  fairly  designate  as  a  Sturm  und  Drang  Periode, 
but  we  appear  to  be  working  away  from  it  now.  At  least,  as 
we  look  back  to-day,  it  occupies  a  smaller  segment  of  the 
horizon  than  it  did  some  months  ago.  It,  however,  has  not 
altogether  lost  its  interest  to  us,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  as- 
sume that  it  has  a  certain  measure  of  interest  for  our  col- 
leagues in  other  institutions,  because  the  disturbance  does  not 
impress  us  as  being  a  necessarily  unique  phenomenon.  Else- 
where similar  issues  may  arise,  although  we  trust  that  they 
may  not  be  presented  in  just  the  form  in  which  they  came  to 
us.  In  that  respect  we  feel  that,  in  a  measure,  we  have  been 
fighting  battles  for  other  people  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  experience  through  which 
we  have  passed. 

In  referring  to  that  experience,  the  first  thing  I  wish  to 
bring  before  your  minds  is  that  it  was  not  one  that  burst 
suddenly  upon  us.  It  grew.  It  was  clearly  a  matter  of 
development,  the  beginnings  of  which  can  now  be  seen  to 
stretch  a  considerable  distance  into  the  past.  Its  history  is 
part  of  the  political  history  of  our  state  and  is  inseparable 
from  that  history,  if  it  is  to  be  understood.  It  should  be  pro- 
jected against  a  political  background  in  which  hard  times  con- 
stitute  a   feature.     A   larger    feature   was   constituted   by   in- 
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creasing  taxation,  under  the  burden  of  which  the  whole  com- 
munity was  becoming  very  restive.  It  sought  the  reasons  for 
that  increasing  taxation,  and  thought  it  found  a  part  of  them 
in  the  university,  which  is  one  of  the  large  recipients  of  the 
public  bounty  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Also,  you  doubtless 
know  that  we  have  been  going  through  a  change  of  political 
sentiment.  The  policies  which  have  grown  and  developed  so 
mightily  in  the  past  two  decades  have  suffered  some  reaction, 
and  that  reaction  has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  ardent 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  men  to  derive  personal  profit  out 
of  it ;  to  seek  in  it  for  new  issues  that  might  be  a  highway 
to  preferment.  Also,  those  political  policies  of  the  past  two 
decades  have  had  associated  with  them  in  the  public  mind  a 
good  deal  of  university  participation,  or  at  least  participation 
bj^  persons  inside  the  university.  But  university  responsibility 
for  these  policies,  we  hold  to  be  a  false  diagnosis,  because 
while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  certain  men  connected  with  the 
university  have  been  in  close  relations  with  leaders  in  political 
life,  have  possibly  furnished  them  material,  have  furnished 
them  guidance  to  some  extent,  such  relationship  has  been  a 
purely  private  one  that  should  not  be  charged  to  the  university. 
Nevertheless  in  a  part  of  the  public  mind  there  is  a  suspected 
relationship  between  the  university  and  politics  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Now,  out  of  this  background  there  emerged  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  first  definite  note  of  political  strife:  a 
campaign  for  a  state  office  was  fought  with  the  university  as 
a  part  of  the  issue,  it  being  maintained  that  the  university 
bulked  too  large  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  that  it  needed 
to  be   curbed  in   some   respects.     It   was  there  that   we   first 
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encountered  the  phrase  that  I  used  yesterday  in  your  presence 
of  a  State  University  versus  a  University  State.  However 
false  the  issue  thus  raised,  it  was  efficacious  for  a  time.  An- 
other step  leading  to  the  events  of  the  past  year  is  found  in  the 
work  of  the  legislature  of  1913,  which  provided  for  a  survey 
of  all  the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  entrusted  the 
conduct  of  that  survey  to  what  we  call  our  state  board  of 
public  affairs.  That  board  was  made  up  of  men  prominent 
in  the  political  life  of  the  state,  but  having  no  particular  rela- 
tionship to  educational  matters. 

The  survey  thus  ordered  has  been  made.  The  normal 
schools  were  surveyed.  In  some  measure  the  lower  schools 
were  the  subject  of  examination.  The  university  came  last 
and  the  state  board  felt,  and  very  properly  felt,  that  it  could 
not  conduct  that  survey  Ijy  its  own  membership  alone.  It 
therefore  proceeded  to  call  to  its  aid  certain  employees,  whom 
it  designated  as  investigators,  but  who  assumed  to  themselves 
the  title,  Joint  Directors  of  the  Survey.  There  were  two  of 
them  between  whom  the  field  was  divided.  One  of  these  in- 
vestigators took  as  his  primary  province  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  research  work  and  public  service.  The  other 
took  as  his  field,  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and,  in  a 
general  way,  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  university.  The 
university  has  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  of  a  survey,  it  makes 
no  objection  to  being  surveyed.  It  holds  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Afl^airs  was  entirely  within  its  just  and  proper  province 
in  executing  the  survey.  As  far  as  the  College  of  Agriculture 
was  concerned,  we  had  little  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  survey  was  conducted,  although  it  did  lead  to  some  sharp 
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criticism  of  details.  But  in  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the 
university  and  its  surveyor,  the  case  is  different. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  choice  of 
the  })erson  entrusted  with  that  task,  but  he  came  to  us  under 
somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  reports 
preceded  him  which  were  not  altogether  prepossessing  in  his 
favor.  I  think,  however,  we  were  prepared  to  ignore  this 
element,  to  receive  the  man  upon  his  merits  and  to  engage  in  a 
perfectly  straightforward  investigation.  The  thing  started 
on  that  basis,  but  it  had  not  gone  far  before  difficulties  de- 
veloped and  tension  became  apparent.  I  don't  think  the  sur- 
veyor altogether  liked  the  material  before  him.  I  am  sure  the 
defendants,  who  were  being  prosecuted,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  way  in  which  it  was  being  done.  An  adjustment  of 
the  resulting  differences  was  sought  through  the  state  board, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  university  the  board  ruled,  against 
the  very  vigorous  opposition  of  the  surveyor,  that  any  report 
which  he  might  have  to  make  to  the  board  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  university,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  con- 
ference upon  it,  and  an  agreement  at  least  as  to  the  facts  in- 
volved. The  conclusions  from  these  facts  were  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  board  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  order  of  the  State  Board,  the 
university,  about  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  commenced  to  re- 
ceive voluminous  instalments  of  evidence,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations coming  from  the  surveyor.  I  think  I  represent 
the  sentiment  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  the  evidence 
submitted  was  wholly  one-sided,  often  false,  and  that  the 
conclusions  alleged  to  be  based  upon  it  were  in  the  main  mis- 
taken.    We  endeavored  to  thresh  the  matter  out  with  the  sur- 
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veyor  and  to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
university  representations  apparently  went  unheeded  for  the 
most  part.  My  personal  recollection  is  of  a  long  series  of 
communications  carefully  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  sur- 
veyor, which  were  never  acknowledged,  never  were  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  which  apparently  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  and  this  case  I  believe  to  be  not  unique  but  typical. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  temperature  went  on  rising. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  details  at  this  time  but  rather  hasten 
to  the  climax.  The  report  of  the  surveyor  was  presented  to 
the  state  board  of  public  affairs  and  was  met  by  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  university.  The  university  requested 
that  the  state  board  either  reject  in  toto  the  report  of  the 
surveyor  or,  failing  that,  if  the  report  was  to  be  published, 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  the  rejoiner  of  the  university  to  each 
and  every  part  of  it.  The  board  accepted  the  second  alter- 
native and,  as  some  of  you  know,  there  has  been  published  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  board's  report  in  the  matter;  a 
quarto  volume  of  a  thousand  or  more  pages  of  fine  print.  At 
first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  the  action  of  the  Russian  censor 
in  passing  on  the  book  of  Jean  de  Bloch  called  "Future  War" : 
'Tt  is  a  big  book,  not  likely  to  be  much  read,  therefore  no 
harm." 

There  is,  however,  a  tragic  side  to  this  comment.  The 
university  would  wish  that  the  volume  might  be  widely  read  as 
an  antidote  to  misrepresentations  that  have  been  actively  spread 
concerning  it.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  prospective 
reader  I  note  that  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  containing  the 
findings  of  the  state  board,  is  in  large  type,  is  of  moderate 
extent  and  represents  a  judicious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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board  to  reach  an  independent  judgment   upon  controverted 
matters. 

To  appreciate  that  judgment  it  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  surveyor's  report  contemplated  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  university  in  accordance  with  plans  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  whicli  obtain  in  any  American  university 
known  to  us.  An  integral  feature  of  this  organization  was  a 
perpetual  survey  which  was  at  all  times  to  be  in  operation  and 
at  all  times  prepared  to  furnish  recommendations  and  reports 
to  the  legislature.  For  the  educational  as  well  as  the  business 
side  of  the  university,  it  provided  a  large  measure  of  continu- 
ous supervision,  of  a  type  that  might  be  suited  to  a  factory, 
but  I  think  would  not  w'ork  well  in  any  educational  institution, 
unless  it  be  a  reform  school.  It  abounded  in  errors  of  fact 
and  absurdities  of  recommendation  that  to  be  appreciated  must 
be  read  and  compared  with  the  published  university  comment 
upon  them.  The  state  board  of  public  affairs,  contemplating 
the  surveyor's  three  hundred  and  odd  separate  recommenda- 
tions, given  in  tabular  form  with  serial  numbers,  selects  a  few 
which  it  definitely  rejects.  It  selects  sixteen  which  it  refers 
to  the  university  for  its  consideration.  The  other  320  recom- 
mendations it  dismisses  with  the  note,  "Absence  from  this  re- 
port of  specific  recommendations  relative  to  any  matter  com- 
mented upon  by  any  investigator  employed  by  this  board  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  his  views.  In  several 
particulars,  the  board  of  public  affairs  does  not  accept  either 
the  conclusions  or  findings  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  investi- 
gators employed  by  it ;  but  either  because  of  want  of  full  in- 
formation or  for  other  satisfactory  reasons  this  board  with- 
holds  specific   recommendation." 
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In  so  far  as  the  surveyor  and  his  findings  are  concerned, 
I  think  the  report  itself  has  fallen  fiat  in  the  state.  I  am 
unable  to  say  that  it  has  produced  any  public  impression  what- 
ever, although  we  have  watched  the  legislature  during  the 
last  winter,  with  some  interest,  to  see  what  might  be  its  influ- 
ence there.  Although  the  report  has  been  c^uite  innocuous,  I 
cannot  say  so  much  for  the  surveyor,  for  he  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  continue  his  campaign,  at  first  through  a  series  of 
anonymous  leaflets  widely  distributed  over  the  state ;  there- 
after through  the  channel  of  the  so-called  Wisconsin  Efficiency 
Bureau,  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  inform  the  people  with 
regard  to  facts  which  they  ought  to  know  ;  and  finally  through 
his  appearance  in  the  legislature  as.  in  some  undefined  way, 
advisory  counsel  to  the  legislature,  the  governor,  and  the 
public. 

Coming  now  to  the  last  legislative  session,  which  looms 
larger  with  us  than  the  completed  work  of  our  surveyor,  we 
must  again  have  reference  to  the  campaign  that  preceded  it  in 
order  to  interpret  its  actions.  That  campaign  resulted,  through 
our  primary  election  ballot,  in  putting  in  nomination  for  the 
governorship  a  strong,  vigorous  man  who  regarded  the  official 
party  platform  as  an  inadequate  statement  of  policy.  He  put 
up  his  own  platform  which  he  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
state.  He  made  his  canvass  of  the  state  upon  that  platform 
which  contained  two  features,  given  very  great  prominence, 
that  are  of  special  significance  in  this  connection.  One,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  that  taxation  had  been  altogether  too 
heavy  and  must  be  reduced,  no  matter  what  consequence 
should  follow.  The  people  of  the  state,  if  they  elected  him 
governor,  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  as  high  taxes  in  the 
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immediate  future  as  they  had  paid  in  the  immediate  past.  The 
second  feature  was  that  the  common  schools  of  the  state  had 
not  had  a  fair  deal ;  relatively  the  university  had  received  too 
much  and  the  common  schools  too  little  of  the  state's  allotment 
to  education  and  some  means  must  be  found  which  should 
guard  against  this  condition  in  the   future. 

When  the  legislature  assembled,  last  January,  the  gover- 
nor submitted  to  it  his  message  in  which  this  part  of  his  plat- 
form was  duly  set  forth  and  emphasized,  and  the  legislature 
commenced  its  work  with  these  features  of  the  situation 
thrown  into  bold  relief,  but  without  suggestion  from  the  gov- 
■vernor  of  any  revolution  to  be  made  within  the  university. 
Some  things  speedily  cropped  out  that  were  not  officially  con- 
templated. There  was  a  flood  of  bills  and  resolutions  regard- 
ing the  university.  As  possible  alternatives  Chancellor  Avery 
refers  to  university  government  by  a  board  of  regents  or 
government  by  a  central  board,  covering  many  institutions. 
We  felt  at  the  time  that  we  w^ere  under  still  another  form  of 
government,  by  immediate  action  of  the  legislature.  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  go  into  discussion  of  all  the  bills  thus  in- 
troduced, but  some  of  them  should  be  noted  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  thing  occupying  the  legislative  mind. 

One  of  the  bills  was  a  very  drastic  attempt  to  abolish 
hazing  and  to  fix  a  penalty  for  the  student  taking  part  therein, 
or  who  in  any  way  encourages  any  act  of  hazing,  and  provid- 
ing also  a  penalty  for  any  member  of  the  faculty  who,  having 
knowledge  of  any  act  of  hazing  or  suspicion  of  a  proposed 
act  of  hazing,  fails  to  report  such  knowledge  to  the  proper 
authorities.     He  was  to  be  removed  from  ofiice. 
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Another  bill  prohibited  an  institution  "supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  public  money"  from  employing  a  teacher,  in- 
structor or  professor  who  smokes  cigarettes,  and  precluded 
granting  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  to  any  person 
who  smokes  cigarettes. 

Another  bill  prohibited  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  requiring  the  study  or  knowledge  of  any  language 
other  than  the  English  language  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  university.  And 
so  on  down  the  gamut. 

Of  more  direct  consequence  was  a  bill  introduced  for  the 
removal  of  the  president  of  the  university  from  membership  • 
in  the  board  of  regents.  And  there  were  many  others  ob- 
jectionable in  varying  degrees.  They  may  be  dismissed,  all 
of  those  enumerated  and  most  of  the  others  failed  of  enact- 
ment. The  chief  item  in  the  proposed  legislation  which  did 
reach  enactment  is  the  provision  for  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  shall  have  control  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  in  so  far  as  their  financial  side  is  concerned.  Now, 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  phrase  means.  We  are  in 
hopes  of  finding  out  a  little  later  just  how  the  board  will 
construe  the  duties  thus  defined.  The  board  consists  of  three 
ex-ofticio  members,  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  made  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  of  two  additional  members,  one  of 
whom  is  to  be  elected  by  the  regents  of  the  university  and  one 
of  whom  is  to  be  elected  by  the  regents  of  the  normal  schools. 
These  boards  of  regents  are  preserved  in  immediate  charge 
of  their  respective  institutions,  but  with  their  powers  perhaps 
restricted  in  some  measure,  by  the  statute  in  question. 
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In  order  that  I  may  not  in  any  way  misrepresent  the 
purpose  of  that  bill,  I  am  going  to  read,  not  the  whole  of  it, 
but  the  essential  part — Section  8 — and  you  will  be  quite  at 
liberty  to  place  upon  it  any  interpretation  that  you  deem 
proper. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
have  the  exclusive  charge  and  management  of  all  financial 
affairs  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  to  examine 
and  study  the  business  methods  and  management  of  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the  common  schools,  high 
schools,  county  training  schools,  county  schools  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy,  continuation,  commercial,  industrial 
and  evening  schools,  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  Stout 
Institute,  the  mining  trade  school,  the  several  normal  schools 
and  the  university,  shall  ascertain  the  financial  and  business 
needs  of  such  schools  and  institutions,  the  fair  and  proper  dis- 
tribution of  such  expenditures  and  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  public  funds  for  educational  purposes  and 
shall  have  power  to  institute  and  maintain  an  adequate  and 
uniform  accounting  system." 

It  was  contemplated  at  one  time  that  this  board  should  be 
a  board  of  estimates  and  apportionment. 

A  Member.  I  understood  that  bill  was  very  materially 
changed  by  successive  amendments,  so  the  original  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  not  subserved  by  the  bill  as  passed.  I  will  ask 
to  what  extent  it  was  changed  and  what  was  the  character  of 
the  bill  as  originally  intended. 

Dean  Comstock.  While  amendment  played  some  part  in 
shaping  the  bill  into  the  form  finally  adopted  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  two  or  three  different  bills  were  introduced  and 
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various  attempts  made  to  construct  one  to  fit  the  case. 
Whether  the  final  result  serves  the  purpose  originally  intended 
depends  upon  what  that  purpose  was.  If  w^e  go  back  to  the 
governor's  platform  and  message  we  find  that  he  contemplated 
a  board  which  dealing  primarily  with  the  university  and  the 
normal  schools  should  have  financial  relations  to  all  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  state  and  which  should  see  that  there 
was  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  state's  money.  From  the 
fact  that  the  governor  signed  the  bill,  I  should  infer  that  he 
regarded  it  as  at  least  partial  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
How  this  board  will  construe  its  function,  we  do  not  know, 
but  doubtless  it  will  exercise  some  measure  of  direct  influence 
upon  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  its  members  are  state  officers  having  other  duties, 
it  would  appear  that  they  could  not  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  this  work,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  appointed  members  will 
have  an  inclination  to  magnify  the  functions  of  the  board.  xA.t 
all  events  we  must  look  to  the  future  for  the  outcome. 

Now,  I  turn  aside  from  general  legislation  of  this  kind  to 
consider  another  case  which  for  the  moment  afifects  the  uni- 
versity more  closely  than  the  legislation  thus  far  considered, 
and  which  contains  some  things  of  outside  interest.  One  of 
the  earliest  bills  introduced  into  our  legislature  last  winter 
was  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  giving  to  the  university  a 
three-eights  of  a  mill  tax  fund,  out  of  which  the  major  part  of 
our  income  for  running  expenses  is  derived.  After  a  serious 
fight,  that  bill  was  defeated  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
legislature  desires  that  amount  of  money  to  continue  to  go  to 
the  university  for  its  maintenance.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  former  legislation,  not 
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in  any  way  growing  out  of  recent  happenings,  that  money 
having  been  raised  by  taxation  and  being  in  the  state  treasury 
cannot  be  drawn  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  university  save  as 
specifically  appropriated  by  the  legislature   for  that  purpose. 

The  legislature  of  1913  had  made  certain  appropriations 
for  new  buildings  at  the  university  and  a  considerable  unex- 
pended balance  of  these  appropriations  was  held  in  the  state 
treasury.  It  appeared  wise  to  the  legislature  of  1915  to  with- 
hold at  least  a  part  of  these  balances  and,  after  considerable 
debate  and  many  proposed  amendments  and  changes,  about 
$200,000  formerly  appropriated  for  educational  buildings  was 
withdrawn.  The  items  repealed  amount  to  more  than  $200,- 
000,  but  that  is  the  net  balance  after  allowing  for  appropria- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  legislature  for  additional  build- 
ings. The  matter  of  appropriations  for  running  expenses  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  university  income  fund — proceeds  of  the 
mill  tax — was  gone  over  very  carefully  by  the  regents  of 
the  university,  who  recognized  the  necessity  of  constructing 
a  conservative  budget.  That  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
joint  finance  committee  of  the  legislature  and  was  under  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  by  it  for  a  period  of  several  months, 
four  or  five  months  at  least,  and  there  was  finallv  reached  an 
agreement  of  opinion  between  the  committee  and  the  regents 
in  regard  to  the  substance  and  the  form  in  which  that  bill 
should  be  submitted  to  the  legislature.  It  was  a  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  but  an  agreement 
from  which  one  member  of  the  committee  subsequently  with- 
drew, and  dissented  from  the  findings. 

The  appropriation  bill,  framed  by  the  finance  committee 
and  by  it  submitted  to  the  legislature,  was  a  subject  of  very 
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considerable  discussion  in  the  senate.  It  received  no  definite 
action  until  the  very  end  of  the  session  when,  following  recom- 
mendations supposed  to  come  from  the  governor's  office,  since 
they  were  presented  to  and  urged  upon  the  legislature  by  one 
of  his  most  prominent  lieutenants,  the  senate  by  amendment 
reduced  appropriations  for  running  expenses  contained  in 
these  committee  bills  by  about  ten  per  cent.  In  that  form  tlie 
bill  was  very  hastily  passed  by  the  senate,  hurried  over  to  the 
Assembly  and  passed  there  almost  without  discussion.  The 
whole  thing  was  disposed  of  within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  the  amendment  was  first  offered.  It  created  a  some- 
what serious  condition  which  was  taken  up  immediately  by 
President  Van  Hise,  who  proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  gover- 
nor that,  as  passed,  the  bill  would  leave  the  university  in  a  con- 
dition only  to  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  a  horizontal 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  or  by  dismissal  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  from  the  service  of  the  university. 
He  urged  upon  the  governor  the  unwisdom  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  such  dismissals,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
time  at  which  they  would  have  to  be  made, — the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation.  This  appeal  seems  to  have  had  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  governor  and  upon  his  advisers  and  supporters, 
for  they  promised  to  help  the  university  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  had  placed  it.  They  did  so,  in  what  may  appear  to 
the  outsider  an  extraordinary  manner.  There  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  what  we  call  the  "curative  act,"  which  provides 
in  substance  that  there  be  appropriated  out  of  any  unexpended 
balance  in  the  state  treasury  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct,  in  the  ordinary  way,  any  department  of 
the    state    government    for    which    inadequate    appropriations 
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have  been  made,  and  authorizes  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state  and  state  treasurer,  as  a  commission,  to  determine  what 
sums  are  requisite  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  now  acting  under  the  authority  of  this  statute  and 
the  university  will  be  run  substantially  upon  the  scale  of  the 
last  year,  increased  by  the  normal  increment  of  salaries.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  three-eighths  of  a  mill  tax 
has  placed  in  the  state  treasury  about  $400,000  not  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislature.  There  will  be  thrown  upon  the  state 
officers  designated  in  the  curative  act,  responsibility  for  any 
reduction  of  expenditures  that  may  be  imposed  upon  the  uni- 
versity. 

President  Duniway.  May  I  ask  a  question:  Is  the 
secretary  of  state  politically  elected  ? 

Dean  Comstock.     He  is  an  elective  officer. 

President  Duniway.  That  is,  all  three  of  those  officers 
are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Dean  Comstock.  Yes.  There  is  one  point  to  be  ob- 
served: The  term  of  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  gov- 
ernor is  two  years,  of  the  state  superintendent  six  years,  so 
it  may  easily  happen  at  any  time  that  the  state  superintendent 
will  not  be  of  the  same  political  family  as  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  state.     The  treasurer  is  elected  for  two  years. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  pursue  farther  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  feels  that  it 
has  come  out  of  an  ordeal  that  was  tedious,  annoying  and 
difficult,  with  very  little  of  substantial  damage  to  itself  and 
with  much  potential  gain  for  the  ideal  of  an  American  state 
university.  We  regret  the  loss  of  certain  building  funds  for 
the  coming  biennium,  but  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  per- 
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manently  lost.  The  university  has  grown  up  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  all  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  It  looks  forward 
with  entire  confidence  to  a  continuance  of  that  support.  It 
does  not  look  upon  the  restrictive  action  by  the  present  Legis- 
lature as  being  an  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  university  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent  of  individuals.  Its  action  was 
prompted  primarily  by  economic  conditions.  I  believe  there 
is  a  spirit  of  entire  willingness  to  develop  and  maintain  the  uni- 
versity in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  its 
people.  We  have  confidence,  notwithstanding  what  has  oc- 
curred, that  our  support  is  not  impaired  and  we  shall  go  for- 
ward in  the  old  order  trusting  to  the  old  time  judgment  and 
sentiment  for  further  support. 

The  President.     The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  ask  what  the  origin  of  those 
bulletins  was  ? 

Dean  Comstock.  They  emanated  from  the  so-called 
Wisconsin  Efficiency  Bureau.  They  were  called  "Everybody's 
Business,"  they  came  out  weekly  and  they  all  came  from  the 
same  source.  A  special  committee  of  the  State  Senate  by 
order  investigated  that  source,  found  it  to  be  closely  related 
to  the  university  surveyor  and  vigorously  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  the  whole  business  as  being  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  Secretary.  Wby  is  it  impossible  for  people  out- 
side of  the  state  to  get  copies  of  the  surveyor's  report?  We 
have  been  told  we  should  write  to  a  certain  board  in  Wiscon- 
sin applying  for  copies :  we  have  written  several  times  making 
such  application,  but  have  received  no  response. 

Dean  Comstock.     I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
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that.  A  considerable  number  of  people  have  applied  for  copies 
and  I  think  the  demand  was  much  larger  than  the  supply. 

The  Secretary.     Will  there  be  any  new  edition  of  it? 

Dean  Comstock.     I  very  much  doubt  it. 

President  Duniway.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  splendid  spirit  of  optimism  showm 
by  Dean  Comstock  regarding  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Wis- 
consin. The  only  hope  of  overcoming  any  such  difficulty  is 
in  the  courage  and  spirit  of  determination  which  the  men  have 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  Dean 
Comstock  relies  upon  the  strength  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  its  real  constituency,  namely,  the  thoughtful  people 
of  the  great  commonwealth.  In  spite  of  his  statement  I  feel 
impelled  to  take  another  view  of  the  situation  because  I  lived 
with  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  in  some  ways  strikingly 
similar,  when  in  Montana  in  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  In  my  first  month  of  acquaintance  with  the 
state,  when  problems  were  many  and  difficult,  I  found  that 
certain  interests — not  the  people  of  the  state,  but  certain  in- 
terests— were  resolved  to  put  the  financial  control  of  all  aspects 
of  education  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  board  of  politically 
elected  officers.  Together  with  my  colleagues  in  other  state 
institutions,  confronted  by  this  surprising  bill,  with  no  public 
agitation  at  all,  I  endeavored,  as  we  might  properly  do,  to 
point  out  its  dangers  and  to  get  members  of  the  legislature 
to  defeat  it.  The  bill  passed,  and  it  passed  because  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  educational  men  were  nullified  through  the 
utterly  indefensible  methods  of  the  politicians  who  were  put- 
ting it  through.  In  fact  the  bill  was  finally  passed  in  Montana 
by  most  flagrant  lobbying  of  the  governor,  who  was  a  demo- 
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crat,  and  the  attorney  general,  who  was  a  repubHcan  and  who 
were  themselves  to  be  two  of  the  three  members  of  this  board. 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  generosity  of  spirit 
and  the  broad  optimism  expressed  by  our  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  that  he  should  realize  the  human  motives  from 
which  the  average  politician  works  and  especially  the  reaction- 
ary politician.  There  is  much  more  danger  than  Dean  Corn- 
stock  is  willing  to  allow  himself  to  admit.  What  has  hap- 
pened? A  board  of  three  politically  elected  officers  control 
every  phase  of  educational  administration  in  Wisconsin,  as  a 
board  of  three  did  in  Montana  and  now  do.  It  is  bound  to 
bring  disaster.  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  theory,  and  it 
is  bad  in  practice.  The  hope  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  wish 
rather  than  the  probability  that  sound  public  sentiment  in  Wis- 
consin may  respond  to  the  effort  to  get  an  alteration,  so  that  the 
utterly  vicious  system  may  be  corrected.  As  thinking  men, 
can  we  feel  anything  else  bvit  the  imminence  of  the  danger  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  the  bad  action  of  such  a  politically 
elected  board  ?  There  are  going  to  be  saints  in  the  educational 
world  in  Wisconsin,  some  of  whom  are  going  to  wear  halos 
only  after  suft'ering  the  process  of  decapitation.  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  serious  things  which  any  of  us  have 
knowledge  of  in  the  recent  history  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, that  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  institution  which 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  an  example  to  be  cited, 
should  find  itself  in  the  Slough  of  Despond — if  the  men  did 
not  take  stimulants  for  their  courage.  I  hope  they  will  all 
keep  up  their  courage  as  Dean  Comstock  does  and  fight  the 
thing  through  on  righteous  principles. 
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It  all  comes  back,  as  said  earlier  in  the  discussion,  to 
the  nature  of  a  board  of  control.  If  a  board  of  control  repre- 
sents, as  it  has  been  ideally  represented  to  us  from  Florida  and 
Iowa,  the  action  of  high-minded  and  disinterested  men,  who 
conceive  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  as  serving 
the  commonwealth  as  a  whole,  that  condition  may  be  per- 
fectly splendid.  It  may  be — but  what  resides  most  usually 
in  human  nature  under  such  circumstances?  There  will  be  a 
disposition  by  those  who  have  any  political  influence  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  communities  which  they  represent.  It 
is  almost  inevitable  that  the  keen  ambition  of  competing  of- 
ficers, together  with  community  pressure  to  get  public  money, 
will  cause  serious  trouble.  As  was  said  in  the  paper  of  Chan- 
cellor Avery,  you  simply  provide  another  bit  of  machinery  in 
which  the  competitive  principle  will  prevail.  I  have  been  far 
from  that  sort  of  thing  for  three  years,  physically  elevated 
nearer  Heaven  than  the  rest  of  you.  Nothing  of  that  nature 
disturbs  us  on  our  mountain  plateaus  in  Wyoming.  I  am  far 
enough  away  from  Montana  not  to  have  a  bit  of  personal 
feeling  about  this  matter,  but  I  am  convinced  that  each  in- 
dividual member  of  a  board  of  control,  although  nominally 
representing  the  state  as  a  whole,  will  be  inclined,  and  will 
be  expected,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  section  of  the 
state  from  which  he  comes. 

Dean  Comstock.  I  shall  not  undertake  a  defense  of  the 
central  board  of  education.  Personally  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  it  had  not  come  to  us,  but  I  thoroughly  con- 
cur in  the  characterization  made  of  that  board  as  a  piece  of 
machinery.  To  me  it  looks  at  the  moment  as  rather  an  idle 
piece  of  machinery.       It  may  possibly  become  an   injurious 
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piece  of  machinery.  But  in  the  long  run,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
that  machinery  is  going  to  work  as  the  people  back  of  it  want 
it  to  work  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
desire  to  injure  the  university.  For  the  present  it  seems  to 
me  wise  to  maintain  an  open  mind  toward  that  board.  Let 
us  find  out  what  it  does  and  how  it  works.  Public  opinion  is 
divided  concerning  its  merit.  I  recall  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est members  of  our  board  of  regents,  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  of  thirty  years  standing,  went  before  the  legislature  and 
urged  the  enactment  of  a  bill  of  like  import.  President  Van 
Hise  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  board  of  esti- 
mates and  apportionment,  although  I  think  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  that  board  constituted  along  lines  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present  board. 

President  Duniway.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with 
the  three-eighths  mill  tax? 

Dean  Comstock.     That  remains  unchanged. 

President  Duniway.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  money  must  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  even  from 
that  three-eighths  mill  tax? 

Dean  Comstock.  That  money  goes  into  the  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  university  income  fund,  but  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  university  until  specifically  appropriated 
by  the  legislature. 

President  Duniway.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  that 
would  destroy  the  essential  value  of  the  mill  tax? 

Dean  Comstock.  No,  it  does  not  destroy  the  essential 
value  of  the  mill  tax,  but  it  impairs  that  value.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  restriction  removed. 
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A  Member.     Is  the  legislature  likely  to  bring  that  about? 

Dean  Comstock.     No,  it  is  not. 

A  Member.  It  is  not  taken  away  from  the  university? 
It  remains  in  the  general  fund  of  the  state? 

Dean  Comstock.  It  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  state  but 
not  in  the  general  fund.  It  can  be  used  only  for  the  university 
but  requires  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  make  it  thus  available. 

President  Duniway.  It  looks  then  as  if  that  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statute. 

Dean  Comstock.  I  think  you  misinterpret  it.  The 
statute  provides  that  there  shall  be  levied  a  tax  of  so  and  so 
much,  which  shall  be  covered  into  the  university  income  fund. 
There  is  thus  constituted  a  reserve  upon  which  the  legislature 
may  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  There  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  people  of  the  state  favor  university  appropria- 
tions up  to  that  amount,  but  there  is  nothing  mandatory  upon 
the  legislature. 

A  Member.  Are  there  any  funds  expended  in  the  state 
without  direct  appropriation  by  the  legislature  ? 

Dean  Comstock.     I  have  no  answer  to  that  question. 

President  Duniway.  In  several  states  that  is  a  matter 
of  law — that  money  cannot  be  expended  without  direct  ap- 
propriation by  the  legislature. 

Dean  Comstock.  That  is  the  general  policy  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

President  Duniway.  What  about  the  general  funds  de- 
rived from  students'  fees? 

Dean  Comstock.  They  go  into  the  state  treasury,  but  let 
me  give  you  a  more  striking  illustration  to  the  same  effect. 
The  funds  received  at  the  gate  at  the  football  games  go  into 
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the  university  income  fund,  and  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it 
save  by  legislative  appropriation. 

President  Hill.  In  Columbia  we  have  $59,000  insur- 
ance fund  immediately  placed  into  the  treasury,  but  that  can- 
not be  available  for  use  until  appropriated. 

Dean  Comstock.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  in  Wis- 
consin. 

President  Duniway.  It  is  not  true  in  Wyoming.  Of 
course,  states  differ. 

The  President.  The  next  subject  under  discussion  is 
that  of  the  Junior  College,  presented  by  President  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


The  Junior  College 

BY 

President  A.  Ross  Hill 

of  the  University  of  Missouri 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  just  when  the  idea  of  the 
junior  college  was  first  suggested  but  it  probably  occurred  at 
an  earlier  date  than  most  of  us  have  supposed.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  career  as  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Col.  Folwell  suggested  that  ultimately  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  larger  centers  of  population  might  well  undertake  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  university. 
One  might  make  a  case  for  the  claim  that  in  several  of  the  early 
state  systems  of  education  there  was  contemplated  the  exist- 
ence of  institutions,  public  or  private,  that  should  do  the  work 
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now  being  attempted  by  junior  colleges,  that  is,  supplement  the 
general  training  of  the  secondary  schools  and  prepare  students 
for  specialization  in  the  professional  and  advanced  schools 
of  the  university.  But  in  these  early  suggestions  there  was  no 
clear  recognition  of  the  junior  college  as  an  institution,  and 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  first  secured  public  recognition 
as  an  essential  contribution  to  our  educational  machinery 
through-  President  W.  R.  Harper  and  the  early  organization  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  its  somewhat  sharp  distinction 
between  the  junior  college  and  the  senior  college  and  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  collegiate  character  of  the  first  two  years  of 
work  as  against  the  university  character  of  that  offered  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  college  course. 

President  Harper  attempted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  a 
group  of  private  institutions  in  becoming  junior  colleges  with 
no  expectation  of  carrying  work  beyond  this  point  and  with 
the  definite  policy  of  leaving  to  the  universities  the  conduct 
of  more  advanced  academic  as  well  as  professional  instruction. 
The  small  colleges  did  not  respond  readily  to  this  scheme  of 
affiliation ;  but  the  policy  of  establishing  within  their  own  con- 
fines a  distinction  between  college  and  university  academic 
work,  already  found  in  many  universities  and  strong  colleges 
before  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  per- 
sisted and  became  more  general  in  spite  of  the  example  of  the 
few  institutions  that  for  a  time  followed  and  advocated  an 
absolutely  free  elective  s)'stem  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  discussion  a  system 
of  majors  and  minors  that  could  be  entered  upon  as  early  as 
the  freshman  year.  The  growing  recognition  that  our  Ameri- 
can practice  is  widely  at  variance  with  European  usages,  and 
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the  conviction  that  the  period  between  the  present  four-year 
high  school  and  the  four-year  college  does  not  mark  any  real 
educational  transition,  that  most  of  our  freshman  and  much 
of  our  sophomore  instruction  is  secondary  in  character  while 
there  is  a  period  some  time  toward  the  end  of  our  second  col- 
lege year  where  a  genuine  transition  does  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  students,  have  tended  to  make 
the  distinction  between  the  lower  and  higher  divisions  of  uni- 
versities almost  universal,  though  in  the  majority  of  them  it  is 
still  vaguely  expressed.  The  wide-spread  movement  within 
the  last  decade  to  require  two  years  of  college  work  for  admis- 
sion to  university  professional  schools  has  strengthened  this 
tendency  and  served  to  call  public  attention  to  the  field  of  the 
junior  college. 

The  junior  college  idea  seems  to  be  now  very  widely  ac- 
cepted and  interesting  experiments  are  in  progress  in  many 
states.  But  California  and  Missouri  are  as  yet  the  only  states 
that  seem  to  have  anything  approaching  a  state  wide  system 
of  junior  colleges.  In  the  case  of  California  these  junior  col- 
leges are  public  institutions  connected  with  high  schools ;  in 
Missouri  they  are  with  one  exception  private  colleges  that  have 
recently  discontinued  the  practice  of  conferring  degrees  and 
have  in  general  given  up  the  pretense  of  offering  complete  col- 
lege curricula  and  of  maintaining  standard  collegiate  institu- 
tions. While  public  junior  colleges  are  likely  to  be  established 
during  the  next  decade  in  reasonable  numbers  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  northern  and  western  states,  the  south  seems  to  be 
a  favorable  field  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  on  pri- 
vate foundations.  There  are  in  the  south  nearly  four  hundred 
institutions  claiming  to  be  colleges  or  universities,  only  about 
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thirty  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Not  more  than  forty  others 
approximate  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  standard  college. 
There  remain  upwards  of  three  hundred  practically  unclassi- 
fied. Of  these  certainly  sixty  and  perhaps  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred might  improve  their  ecjuipment,  curricula,  teaching  force 
and  general  organization  sufficiently  to  do  two  years  of  worthy 
college  work.  Many  of  them  are  showing  marked  interest  in 
the  junior  college  movement  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
number  of  accredited  junior  colleges  will  be  rapidly  increased. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  it  seems  clear  that  the  junior 
college  movement  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  problem  now  be- 
fore educators  is  its  wise  guidance  and  the  discounting  so  far 
as  possible  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  naturally  exposed. 
This  movement  opens  a  way  for  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween state  and  local  or  private  effort  in  education  of  col- 
legiate grade.  Where  encouraged  and  wisely  guided  by  the 
universities,  it  leads  to  the  employment  of  better  prepared 
teachers  and  to  the  provision  of  better  library  and  laboratory 
equi})ment  in  the  institutions  that  claim  to  give  college  instruc- 
tion. The  guidance  which  standardization  affords  philanthropic 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  promoting  education  tends 
to  aid  the  private  junior  colleges  in  securing  needed  endow- 
ments and  similarly  stimulates  localities  that  can  stand  the 
expense  to  provide  collegiate  instruction  in  postgraduate  de- 
partments of  their  high  schools.  The  existence  of  a  number 
of  junior  colleges  in  a  state,  located  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
fairly  distinct  geographical  divisions,  tends  to  encourage  many 
students,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  or  should  not 
attempt  to  graduate  from  a  university,  to  secure  a  complete 
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general  education  or  to  get  some  training  in  vocational  lines 
and  in  direct  preparation  for  citizenship  beyond  what  the  high 
school  can  offer.  To  the  universities  the  junior  college  move- 
ment may  be  expected  to  bring  relief  from  the  present  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  as  com- 
pared with  the  enrollment  of  upper-class  academic  and  profes- 
sional students  and  also  from  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
many  who  are  now  drifting  into  the  universities  without 
definite  aims  and  without  the  intellectual  interests  that  are 
essential  to  wholesome  conditions  of  university  life. 

But  certain  obvious  dangers  we  must  all  recognize.  The 
majority  of  high  schools,  even  of  those  on  our  accredited  lists, 
are  at  present  unable  to  do  thoroughly  four  years  of  secondary 
work.  They  lack  equipment  and  adequately  trained  teachers. 
Then  there  are  many  schools  in  communities  of  moderate  size 
doing  admirably  the  work  which  they  pretend  to  attempt  and 
which  are  year  by  year  more  completely  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  own  communities.  For  either  of  these  classes  of  schools 
to  attempt  to  take  on  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  year  of  work  would  be 
in  some  cases  a  form  of  folly,  calling  for  frank  and  unequiv- 
ocal description  bv  outside  disinterested  parties,  and  in 
others,  a  highly  ill-advised  step  likely  to  lead  to  overloading 
teachers  already  carrying  their  full  burden  of  work  and  to 
the  attempting  of  results  for  which  the  available  facilities  are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  consequence  would  be  to  "substitute 
for  a  well  organized  school,  doing  faithfully  and  intelligently 
the  things  within  its  reasonable  reach,  a  shoddy,  ill-adjusted 
and  generally  unsuccessful  institution  exposing  itself  to  legiti- 
mate criticism  and  ultimate  loss  of  public  confidence."  As  a 
rule  a  community  with  population  less  than  50,000  should  go 
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slowly  in  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  public  junior  college.  In  the  case  of  private  institutions,  the 
question  of  present  and  prospective  endowment  is  of  equal 
importance. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  junior  college,  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  local  institution  and  the  universities,  but  also  of  the 
local  community  are  concerned.  Ambitious  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools  are  likely  to  be  injudiciously 
stimulated  to  premature  developments  of  the  junior  college 
movement  in  communities  which  are  financially  not  able  to 
afford  proper  support.  On  the  other  hand,  unprogressive 
school  authorities  are  likely  to  discourage  and  unduly  post- 
pone the  development  of  institutions  of  this  type  where  the 
community  is  abundantly  able  and  where  a  service  of  unques- 
tioned value  could  be  rendered  both  to  the  community  and  its 
young  people.  In  a  few  communities  and  in  some  education- 
ally progressive  and  ambitious  young  commonwealths,  rivalry 
between  towns  and  general  booster  tendencies  may  operate  in 
the  direction  of  undue  stimulation  of  this  movement.  While 
these  facts  call  for  sound  advice  from  institutions  with  which 
the  junior  colleges  seek  to  affiliate  and  from  which  they  expect 
recognition,  and  while  the  universities  must  often  firmly  de- 
cline to  grant  recognition  and  courageously  advise  against 
unwarranted  attempts  at  expansion  of  public  school  programs, 
yet  communities  may  certainly  demand  that  junior  colleges  be 
peculiarly  responsive  to  local  needs  and  that  they  be  not  simply 
attempts  at  copying  the  first  two  years  of  the  conventional 
college  program.  Especially  demands  for  vocational  train- 
ing are  sure  to  make  themselves  felt  and  in  general  the 
majority  of  junior  college  students  are  likely  in  time  to  find 
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it  the  institution  in  which  they  finish  their  formal  education. 
This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  two  sub-topics  suggested 
by  the  executive  committee  in  making  out  the  announcement 
of  this  meeting. 

(a)  The  junior  college  curriculum  in  reference  to  the 
prerequisites  of  the  university  curriculum. 

At  the  outset  the  junior  college  is  likely  to  adopt  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  first  two  years  of  the  institution  with  which  it 
most  naturally  will  seek  affiliation.  Its  program  of  studies  will 
include  foreign  languages,  English,  history  and  government, 
sociology  and  economics,  logic,  psychology,  mathematics  and 
the  sciences.  There  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  establishing 
work  of  freshman  and  sophomore  grades  in  foreign  languages 
and  mathematics  and  perhaps  logic  and  psychology,  but  the 
university  most  immediately  concerned  will  in  most  cases  need 
to  exercise  some  watchful  care  for  the  instruction  in  history, 
economics  and  the  sciences  to  ensure  that  the  quality  and 
standard  are  really  collegiate  in  character.  Courses  in  these 
lines  should  be  broad,  but  sound,  and  should  aim  not  at  tech- 
nical detail  but  at  insight  and  appreciation,  which  are  the  bases 
of  culture.  So  long  as  the  program  of  studies  in  the  junior 
college  is  of  the  nature  just  outlined,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  formulating  a  curriculum  that  will  dovetail  satisfactorily  into 
the  university  curriculum.  And  such  work  will  also  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  wish  only  to  extend  their  academic 
training,  but  do  not  plan  to  graduate  from  a  university. 

But  some  students  and  ultimately  perhaps  a  majority  of 
junior  college  students  in  the  public  institutions  will  demand 
primarily  training  in  domestic  science,  accounting,  mechanic 
arts  and   various   phases   of   technology   and   agriculture.     In 
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their  interest  and  for  the  sake  of  the  community  it  is  desirable 
that  this  demand  be  satisfied  and  the  people  of  the  community 
will  in  the  long  run  see  to  it  that  it  is  satisfied.  For  many 
students  who  are  not  destined  to  study  in  a  university  the 
greatest  service  the  junior  college  can  render  will  lie  in  the 
direction  of  vocational  training  based  only  on  the  academic 
training  furnished  by  the  high  school.  This  brings  one  to  a 
consideration  of  the  other  sub-topic  suggested  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

(b)     Conflict  of  the  nearer  and  farther  aims  in  the  shap- 
ing of  a  student's  course. 

In  planning  a  student's  course  of  study  the  principle 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  as  long  as  possible  the 
individual  courses  of  instruction  should  be  so  conducted  and 
so  grouped  that  he  can  at  the  same  time  best  prepare  for 
further  study  and  for  immediate  service  to  society  in  case  he 
has  to  drop  out  at  any  time.  But  the  time  of  quite  sharp  dif- 
ferentiation of  instruction  cannot  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
For  those  whose  intellectual  interests  and  opportunities  make 
it  undesirable  that  they  should  attempt  a  complete  university 
course  this  differentiation  should  certainly  not  be  delayed  be- 
yond high  school  graduation.  They  need  give  no  special  con- 
cern to  university  authorities.  But  there  v/iW  always  be  some 
])ersons  of  good  ability  who  discover  themselves  rather  late 
and  who  will  find  themselves  handicapped  in  taking  up  uni- 
versity work  at  the  close  of  the  junior  college  training  and 
who  face  the  necessity  of  some  loss  of  time  in  adjustment 

A  university  curriculum  should  be  based  on  fundamental 
courses  conducted  in  scientific  spirit.  A  student  trained  for 
two  years  in  courses  designed  to  furnish  a  short  cut  to  practical 
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efficiency  cannot  without  loss  of  time  fit  into  a  university 
course  of  study  designed  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, establish  a  point  of  view  from  which  life's  values,  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  may  be  sanely  criticised  or  met,  and 
to  furnish  to  the  student  the  basis  of  growth  in  the  power  to 
solve  problems.  Students  of  this  class  must  probably  be  dealt 
with  as  individuals  and  the  best  possible  adjustment  made  for 
them.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  situation  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  possible  friction  between  the  junior  college  and  the 
university  and  it  will  call  for  sympathetic  cooperation  between 
these  institutions.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  assume  much  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  private  colleges  but  in  the  case  of 
some  public  junior  colleges,  notably  those  that  emphasize 
vocational  courses,  it  is  liable  to  loom  large.  Personally  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  wisest  for  a  university  to  frankly  take  the 
ground  that  the  type  of  vocational  training  that  can  be  offered 
in  the  junior  college  is  not  comparable  with  university  courses 
in  engineering,  agriculture,  home  economics,  etc.,  that  are 
based  upon  approximately  two  years  of  fundamental  sciences 
as  prerequisites.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
will  at  least  have  the  value  of  causing  junior  college  students 
and  teachers  to  reflect  on  the  probable  future  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  students  before  determining  their  immediate 
selection  of  cotirses. 


The  President.     This  paper  is  now  open  to  discussion. 
Dean  Babcock.     Mr.  President,  isn't  there  a  man  here 
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to  tell  us  about  his  experience  with  the  junior  colleges  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

The  President.     Dean  Barrows  is  here. 

Dean  Barrows.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dean  Leuschner  is  here. 
He  is  better  able  than  I  to  speak  on  the  junior  colleges  of 
California. 

Dean  Leuschner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  my  experience. 

My  experience  began  as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees on  courses  of  instruction  and  on  credentials.  We  re- . 
ceived  a  great  many  requests  from  high  schools  all  over  the 
state  for  an  exact  definition  of  the  conditions  on  which  junior 
colleges  could  be  affiliated  with  the  university.  Naturally  the 
different  junior  colleges  desired  the  high  school  accrediting 
system  to  be  extended  to  the  junior  college. 

The  University  of  California,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
not  extended  the  accrediting  system  beyond  the  senior  year  of 
the  high  school  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  definite  accredit- 
ing policy  could  be  laid  down  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
organization  of  the  junior  colleges. 

The  committee  on  instruction  asked  me  a  year  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  regular  annual  high  school  visits,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  all  those  junior  colleges  in  the  state  that  might  desire 
to  be  visited.  At  that  time  I  visited  some  fourteen  institutions, 
practically  all  that  had  organized  or  were  contemplating  junior 
college  instruction.  Upon  returning  I  made  a  report  to  the 
university  on  my  observations.  I  found  in  the  first  place  that 
all  of  the  junior  colleges  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
under  the  v/ing  of  the  university.  They  were  anxious  that 
their  courses  of  instruction  should  be  of  such  a  standard  that 
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there  might  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  their  acceptance  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  university. 
But  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the  university',  no 
matter  how  hard  they  might  try,  would  never  recognize  the 
work  done  as  an  equivalent  to  university  Avork.  It  was  not 
very  difficult  to  convince  the  different  principals  of  the  fact 
that  the  university  was  very  anxious  to  cooperate  with  them, 
and  I  think  that  this  one  phase  of  our  difficulties,  namely,  lack 
of  understanding  between  the  junior  college  and  the  university, 
'has  now  been  entirely  eliminated. 

The  next  step  was  to  put  before  the  junior  colleges  some 
printed  information  for  their  guidance  in  conducting  their 
courses.  There  have  been  a  good  many  meetings  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  committee  on  courses  of  in- 
struction. Where  the  junior  college  wishes  to  offer  a  course 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the  prescribed  freshman  or 
sophomore  courses  ;  or,  where  the  junior  college  wishes  to  offer 
a  course  which  is  prerequisite  to  a  junior  course,  the  junior 
college  is  advised — not  directed — to  get  in  touch  with  the 
particular  departments  of  the  university,  and  in  conference 
with  the  departments  to  make  these  courses  acceptable.  Other 
work  of  proper  standard  may  be  off'ered  as  elective. 

All  details  as  to  periods,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  junior  col- 
leges so  long  as  the  contents  and  standard  of  a  course  agreed 
upon  are  observed.  We  asked  the  junior  colleges  to  send  us 
a  complete  plan  of  organization  and  to  give  us  a  complete 
synopsis  or  outline  of  every  course  offered.  All  reports  re- 
ferring to  English  were  referred  to  the  English  Department 
for  an  estimate  and  report,  and  so  with  the  others.  The 
courses   were  carefully   considered  by  the   departments.     On 
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the  basis  of  the  material  submitted  to  them  the  departments 
then  made  recommendations  to  the  committee  on  instructions. 
This  body  has  instructed  one  of  its  members,  Professor  Hart, 
to  prepare  a  bulletin  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  colleges, 
which  is  about  ready  for  distribution. 

I  think  that  a  satisfactory  understanding  having  been 
reached  between  the  university  and  the  colleges  we  anticipate 
no  further  difficulty  whatever  in  our  mutual  relations. 

For  the  present  many  institutions  conduct  mixed  classes 
of  high  school  and  college  students.  We  shall  treat  students 
in  mixed  classes  according  to  high  school  rating.  A  very  close 
watch  is  kept  on  the  record  of  students  entering  here  from 
junior  colleges.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  records  are  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  those  of  our  own  students. 

Practical  methods  are  being  worked  out  for  crediting  in- 
dividual students  with  work  done  in  junior  colleges  but  no  in- 
struction is  accredited  as  such.  In  all  other  respects  our  ex- 
perience is  exactly  the  same  as  President  Hill  has  outlined. 

Dean  Barrows.  The  junior  college  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri  has  been  described.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  the  junior  college  plan  was  introdviced  into 
the  Philippines  some  eight  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  college 
and  university  instruction  was  organized  there  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  public  school  curriculum  in  the  Philippines  embraces 
a  primary  course  of  four  years,  a  specialized  intermediate 
course  of  three  years  and  a  secondary  course  of  from  four  to 
six  years.  The  four  year  secondary  course  is  given  in  high 
schools  which  are  situated  in  the  capitals  of  each  province  of 
the  Phili])pines.     It  was  originally  intended  that  the  strongest 
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of  these  schools  should  develop  six  year  courses ;  but  at  present 
I  think  the  six  year  course  is  only  given  at  Manila.  The  six 
year  course  as  originally  organized,  and  as  I  think  it  is  still 
taught,  aimed  to  introduce  the  student  into  the  several  fields 
of  knowledge — language,  literature,  mathematics,  history, 
economics,  and  government,  natural  or  inductive  science  and 
the  deductive  process  or  philosophy.  The  courses  were  mainly 
elementary,  although  in  some  instances  a  second  year's  work 
in  the  same  field  was  provided  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
The  degree  of  preparation  and  grade  of  instruction  have  been 
quite  on  a  par  with  American  high  schools  and  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is 
conferred.  This  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  just  about  the 
fair  equivalent  of  the  junior  certificate  of  the  University  of 
California,  Or  a  certificate  of  completion  of  the  junior  college 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  degree  fits  the  student  for 
professional  or  university  work  proper.  In  the  Philippines 
the  student  who  has  this  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  enters  at 
once  upon  his  training  in  law,  medicine,  or  higher  studies. 
However,  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Philippines  is  only 
given  for  three  years  of  university  training  after  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  for  this  reason  is  on  a  parity  as  regards  duration 
of  time  and  plan  of  instruction  with  the  American  Master  of 
Arts  degree. 

We  were  influenced  in  setting  up  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  at  the  end  of  a  six  year  secondary  course  by  several 
considerations.  First,  we  felt  it  to  be  scientifically  correct. 
We  felt  that  the  eight  years  of  high  school  and  college  as  fol- 
lowed in  the  United  States  is  an  unduly  prolonged  secondary 
education.     A  secondary  course  is  appropriate  to  the  period 
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of  youth  and  should  not  trespass  upon  the  years  of  profes- 
sional preparation  and  activity.  We  believed  that  six  years  of 
secondary  studies,  if  carefully  planned  and  coordinated,  are 
enough  to  give  that  elementary  understanding,  and  to  create 
that  trained  sympathy  for  the  several  fields  of  knowledge  which 
the  Bachelor's  status  represents.  The  American  tendency  to  al- 
low the  commencement  of  professional  studies  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  present 
American  course  is  too  prolonged.  Another  consideration 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  Philippines  maturity  comes  earlier  and 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country  do  not  warrant  that  ex- 
treme prolongation  of  youthful  studies  and  activities  which 
is  possible  in  America. 

A  final  consideration  was  the  desire  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  that  had  been  con- 
ferred in  the  Philippines  by  institutions  of  Spanish  founda- 
tion. The  Spanish  course  for  this  degree,  as  approved  by  the 
Government  at  Madrid  for  the  Universities  of  Havana  and 
Santo  Tomas  at  Manila,  was  as  preposterously  short  as  the 
American  course  is  unduly  prolonged.  It  provided  for  three 
years  of  primary  instruction  {primera  ensenansa)  followed  by 
the  secondary  or  college  course  of  five  years  (segnnda  en- 
scHauca).  In  these  five  years  the  student  was  taught  a  year 
of  Spanish  grammar  and  rhetoric,  two  years  of  Latin,  a  year 
of  Greek,  two  years  of  French,  the  elements  of  secondary 
mathematics,  a  little  formal  lecture  work  in  science,  a  little 
general  history  and  several  years  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 
Christian  doctrine.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  and  frequently 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
hachiller  en  artcs. 
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The  fixing  of  the  Bachelor's  standard  by  the  Government 
schools  at  the  conclusion  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  study 
instead  of  eight  established  a  standard  which  in  some  cases  the 
Philippine  schools  of  Spanish  foundation  have  been  able  to 
meet.  A  Bachelor's  degree,  however,  from  a  Spanish  Philip- 
pine institution  prior  to  1909  usually  represents  no  more  than 
the  eight  years  of  study  I  have  described. 

The  Secretary.  There  are  certain  business  matters 
which  must  come  to  our  attention.  I  move,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  now  go  into  executive  session. 

The  Secretary.  I  have  a  communication  to  read.  It 
is  as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities in  annual  session  at  Berkeley,  California,  have  been 
the  recipients  of  many  gracious  courtesies,  and  we  hereby 
record  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  president,  faculties 
and  regents  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  so  generously  manifested.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  to  the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
dinner  and  entertainment  provided  on  Friday  night  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  to  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  for  the  freedom 
of  Hacienda  and  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  as  our  honored 
hostess  on  Sunday  the  twenty-ninth  instant,  and  to  Dean 
Leuschner  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  making  provisions  for 
our  comfort  and  entertainment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation  is   instructed  to   make   formal  acknowledgments. 

(  The  action  having  been  duly  seconded,  it  was  so  ordered). 

President  Futrall.  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  think 
it  will  take  about  a  minute  to  read. 

"Whereas,  the  question  of  national  defense  will  probably 
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receive  serious  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and 

Whereas,  bills  may  be  introduced  having  as  their  object 
the  increasing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  military  departments  of 
institutions  supported  by  state  and  national  governments,  and 
of  providing  military  departments  in  such  of  those  institutions 
as  do  not  now  possess  them, 

Nozv  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  keep  hi  touch  with 
those  having  such  proposed  legislation  in  charge,  with  a  view 
to  securing  its  passage  in  such  shape  as  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  institutions  constituting  this  Association, 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Executive  Committee  is 
hereby  empowered,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  to  draft  a  bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  and  to  urge  upon  Congress  its  passage." 

I  would  like  to  say  these  resolutions  were  prompted  by 
two  things.  First,  I  saw  an  article  in  the  press  in  regard  to  a 
very  prominent  senator,  who  has  great  influence  in  the  senate, 
and  also  one  in  regard  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  This 
senator  was  quoted  as  favoring  the  establishment  of  another 
military  institution  similar  to  West  Point.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  himself  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  increase  of  the  military  departments  of  the  state 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  newspapers  may 
or  may  not  have  represented  this  correctly ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  that  legislation  will  be 
enacted  along  this  line.  I  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
institutions  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  movement.     The  resolu- 
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tion  is  mandatory  in  only  one  thing — it  directs  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation. 

The  Secretary.     I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

(The  motion  having  been   duly  seconded,   was  carried). 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  President  MacBride  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  to  hold  its  sessions 
of  1916  at  Iowa  City.  "Iowa  presents  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  to  hold  the  ses- 
sions of  1916  at  Iowa  City.  (Signed)  Thomas  H.  MacBride, 
President." 

The  President.  Shall  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  ? 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

(The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  it  was  so  or- 
dered). 

The  Secretary.  I  come  to  the  Montana  case,  papers 
for  which  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  coming  through  the 
President  of  this  Association.  There  is  a  letter  addressed  by 
Doctor  Keyser  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  Columbia 
University  to  President  Wheeler  and  through  him  to  this 
Association  on  behalf  of  Doctor  Craighead  recently  President 
of  the  University  of  Montana.  Then  there  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Lovejoy,  who  represents  the  American 
College  Professors  Association,  on  the  same  line,  and  a  ques- 
tionnaire with  answers  submitted  by  the  American  College  Pro- 
fessors Association  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Montana, 
and  some  other  papers  bearing  on  the  same  matter,  and  it  is 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Lovejoy  made  to  me  personally. 
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and  I  think  it  is  the  wish  also  of  Professor  Keyser,  that  this 
body,  the  National  Association  of  State  University  Presidents, 
appoint  a  committee  to  act  in  c9operation  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  College  Professors  Association 
to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  recent  dismissal  of  President 
Craighead  of  the  University  of  Montana.  I  think  that  is  as 
plain  as.  I  am  capable  of  putting  the  question. 

The  President.     Can  you  say  anything  in  addition? 

The  Secretary.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hardly  know  what  this  Association  ought  to  do. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  whether  we  want  to 
create  a  committee  of  that  sort  or  not. 

The  President.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  an  ample  discussion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  without 
motion.     The  chair  will  not  insist  upon  motion. 

President  Vincent.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion 
of  the  principle  involved  in  this  proposal. 

The  President.  I  remember  being  at  one  meeting  of  this 
Association  when  the  Association  definitely  declined  to  con- 
sider a  case  of  a  similar  sort.  I  should  like  to  know  the  views 
of  the  members  in  this  regard. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  may  answer  as  far  as 
precedent  goes.  I  think  we  have  never  taken  any  action  look- 
ing to  an  investigation  of  the  educational  affairs  of  any  state. 
I  am  quite  confident,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
records,  that  that  is  true. 

President  Hill.  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  Presi- 
dent Vincent  that  there  should  be  a  discussion  before  anything 
is  done,  as  a  matter  of  general  principle.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the   facts  of  this  case.     We  cannot  take  the 
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time  to  thresh  this  out  fully,  but  we  can  empower  the  chair 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  be  authorized  at  their  discretion  to 
work  with  that  committee  of  university  professors.  If  the 
chair  will  appoint  a  committee  we  could  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  frank  discussion  here,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  Then  there  would  be  the  possibility  of 
doing  something  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months,  if  we  thought  it  desirable. 

President  Boyd.  I  should  like  to  know  something  about 
this  Association  of  College  Professors,  their  activities  in  the 
past  and  whether  they  have  ever  accomplished  any  good  by 
taking  action  in  cases  of  this  kind.  In  other  words  I  should 
like  to  know  what  would  probably  be  the  result  of  any  action 
taken  by  this  Association.  I  would  regret  very  much  if  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  should  do  any- 
thing that  would  harm  or  injure  Doctor  Craighead  in  any  way 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Association  would  take  any 
action  that  might  be  beneficial  to  him,  because  my  personal  rela- 
tions with  Doctor  Craighead  have  always  been  the  kindliest 
and  friendliest.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  this  Association  or  on  the  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Professors  with  the  educational  afifairs  of  a 
state  has  been  effective  and  whether  the  effects  have  been  good 
or  bad.     I  presume  somebody  here  could  enlighten  us. 

Dean  Babcock.  It  is  extremely  undesirable  for  this  As- 
sociation to  appoint  any  committee  until  we  have  consulted  all 
members  of  the  Association.  In  the  first  place  as  far  as  my 
recollection  of  twelve  years  goes  this  Association  has  never 
undertaken  any  such  procedure.     To  undertake  now  to  estab- 
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lish  ourselves  as  a  court  to  determine  such  matters  would  be 
extremely  questionable.  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  deal 
with  this  communication  by  stating  that  this  Association  does 
not  consider  it  judicious  to  make  a  reply  thereto. 

The  President.     Will  you  repeat  that  motion  ? 

Dean  Babco'ck.  I  would  advise  that  a  letter  be  sent  by 
the  secretary  to  the  proponents  of  this  matter  and  say  that  the 
Association  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  undertake  an  official 
determination  of  this  character. 

The  President.  This  motion  is  now  before  you  and 
will  be  duly  seconded.  You  may  discuss  it.  Of  course,  speak- 
ing from  the  chair,  I  recognize  that  any  body  of  this  kind  loses 
weight  and  strength  by  continually  avoiding  any  responsibili- 
ties that  may  come  to  it.  I  do  not  think  that  as  members  of  a 
profession  acting  together  as  colleagues,  we  ought  to  be  afraid 
to  tackle  a  matter  like  this  if  we  wish  to  do  it.  The  fact  of 
the  mere  matter  of  precedent  that  I  called  up  should  not  be 
decisive,  but  this  motion  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  wisdom. 

President  Duniway.  Dean  Babcock  said  exactly  what 
I  was  arising  to  say,  but  I  would  add  one  point.  It  might  be 
useful  for  some  committee  of  this  Association  to  endeavor  to 
formulate  some  principles  regarding  the  tenure  of  state  uni- 
versity executive  officers.  That,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  for  the  future  and  not  bearing  any  relation  to  this 
specific  case. 

President  Farrand.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  or  the  proposal  suggesting  interference  on  the  part 
of  this  Association.  While,  generally  speaking,  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  an  investigation  and  a  report  to 
this  Association  on  all  matters  of  significance  to  every  member 
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of  the  Association,  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we 
proceed  further  in  this  matter. 

Dean  Scott.  May  I  say  just  a  word  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  Professors?  This  Associa- 
tion is  new  and  matters  that  come  before  us  are  of  a  tentative 
character  and  are  not  as  yet  put  through.  So  there  is  nothing 
in  its  history  on  which  we  can  base  any  general  policy.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  that  the  Association  has  taken  up  cases  of 
dispute  in  certain  universities  as  particular  cases,  but  not  as 
general  principles.  It  would  have  been  very  much  better  if 
the  Association  had  spent  some  little  time  in  formulating  its 
own  principles.  The  Association  however,  is  determined  to 
proceed  in  this  matter. 

The  Secretary.  I  should  like  to  move  as  a  substitute 
for  the  motion  before  us  that  a  permanent  committee  on  the 
subject  of  executive  tenure  in  state  universities  be  created. 

President  Boyd.     Second  the  motion. 

President  Hill.  A  substitute  motion  for  what?  May 
we  have  the  original  motion  read? 

Dean  Babcock.  I  will  re-state  it  substantially:  That 
this  Association  regrets  that  it  does  not  see  its  way  clear 
to  undertake  cooperation  in  the  judical  investigation  proposed, 
believing  that  such  investigation  falls  outside  the  function  of 
this  Association.  I  want  to  say  that  just  as  emphatically  as 
possible.  I  should  oppose  this  motion  or  any  other  motion  to 
create  a  committee  of  this  kind  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary.  With  the  consent  of  my  second  I  shall 
withdraw  the  substitute  motion. 

The  President.  Are  you  ready  for  the  motion?  Those 
in  favor  of  its  adoption  may  raise  the  right  hand. 
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(The  question  being  on  the  motion  by  Dean  Babcock, 
it  was  carried). 

President  Duniway.  A  matter  proposed  by  myself  was 
dealt  with  negatively  by  the  Association.  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  matter  with  President  Hill  who  took 
the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  proposal.  I  have  had  discussion 
as  opportunities  offered  with  others.  The  result  is  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  resolution.  I  would  like  to  move  that  a 
special  committee  of  three  to  cooperate  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  be  appointed  to  consider  a  report  to  the 
Association  in  1916  upon  standard  methods  of  reporting  finan- 
cial statistics  and  statistics  of  registration  and  control.  For 
instance,  I  find  in  talking  with  Mr.  Capen  who  represents  the 
Bureau  of  Education  that  neither  the  Association  of  Regis- 
trars nor  the  Association  of  Business  Agents  are  proposing  to 
cover  or  are  covering  the  field  in  mind.  Of  course  if  the  As- 
sociation does  not  wish  this  kind  of  thing,  I  would  be  glad  to 
withdraw  the  motion. 

A  Member.     I  second  the  motion. 

(Motion  carried). 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee is  in  order. 

( The  secretary  thereupon  read  a  list  of  nominations  for 
the  ensuing  year  which  had  been  duly  made  by  the  nominating 
committee). 
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President:  Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Vice-President:  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Vice-President,  ex-officio:  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United 
States.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

Executive  Committee:  The  officers  of  the  Association  and 
Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  President  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Comuiittee  on  National  University  and  Legislation: 
Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 

Couunittcc  of  Conference  i^'itli  Other  Associations  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools:  President  Hill,  Permanent 
Representative. 

Committee  on  Reorganiaation  of  Education:  Presidents 
McVey,  Hill,  Suzzallo  and  Vincent. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication:  Presi- 
de' .s  Benton,  Farrand  and  Graham. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  American  Universities  and  the  A.  B.  degree  be 
discontinued. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  the  following 
be  elected  as  special  members  of  the  Association  according  to 
amendment  four  to  the  Constitution  : 

James  Hutchins  Baker.  President  Emeritus  of  the  University 

of  Colorado. 
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Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota. 
James  Alexander  MacLean,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho. 
Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  formerly  President  of  the  University 

of  Texas. 
It  is  recommended  also  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet- 
ing for  1916  he  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A.  Ross  Hill, 
-George  E.  Vincent, 
Livingston  Farrand, 
Robert  J.  Aley, 
Henry  Suzzallo. 


Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

The  Auditing  Committee  submits  the  following  report: 
We  have  examined  in  detail  all  vouchers  and  other  evidences 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  find  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  have  been  correctly  kept  and  correspond 
item  for  item  to  his  report. 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  "^^ 

S.  Avery, 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. 


(The  reports  of  the  Nominating  and  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittees were  received  and  adopted  upon  motion  duly  seconded. 
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The  Secretary.  I  am  claiming  the  floor  with  your  per- 
mission for  a  moment  on  the  ground  of  a  personal  statement. 
For  the  election  for  the  sixth  time  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  this  Association  I  am  grateful,  so  far  as  that  represents  an 
evidence  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  my  fellow  presidents.  T 
want  to  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  a  young  man's  job  and  shall  accept  it,  since  you 
have  so  elected.  I  am  willing,  though,  to  continue  in  the  office 
only  one  year  more.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  be  a  successor 
of  President  Jesse  and  Dr.  Fellows  and  others  who  have  held 
this  office,  but  I  think  six  years  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
serve  and  I  give  notice  to  my  friends  here  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  cast  about  next  year  for  someone  else  for  this 
honorable  but  onerous  task. 

The  President.  I  think  we  should  thank  the  secretary 
for  the  painstaking  way  in  which  he  has  handled  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office. 

The  President.  There  being  no  further  business  before 
us  the  20th  session  of  the  Association  is  now  adjourned. 

(Accordingly  at  noon,  the  Association  adjourned  sine 
die). 
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